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Benner’s Steam Boiter.—Very few 
inventions of recent date have excited so 
much notice as that of Mr. Bennet. We 
have had the pleasure of examining his 
models and of hearing his explanations.— 
The novelty and originality of the idea of 


ja boiler to a steam engine. 








forcing the flame and entire volume of air | 





from the furnace throug gh the water, are 
striking, and to some, stariling features in 
Nevertheless, 
Mr. B., who has entered very thoroughly 
into the inves'igation of the operation of the 
machine, demonstrates very sutisfactorily 
the entire safety and certainty of this mode 
of applying steam. 

The very elegant machinery for the At- 
lantic Steam Navigation Company’s Boat 
is constructed upon this principle, and will 
afford a very excellent trial of the system. 

Mr. B. may be found at the rooms of the 
American Institute, where he will afford 
every explanation of his models. 


The subject is worthy of attention, as 
several curious points of chemical relations 
are involved. It is of course intended by 
such an application of heat, to economise 
the consumption of fuel, and if the boiler 
operates at all, this will be the inevitable 
result. 





Auprich’s Inctinep Prange For Rait- 
RoADS.—A description and cut of the in- 
clined plane will be found on p. 764 of the 
last volume of the Railroad Journal. The in- 
tention of the inventor is by a simple and 
substantial arrangement, with rack work to 
enable engines to ascend plains of various 
degrees of inclination without disturbing 
their horizontal position, a great desidera- 
tum in Railroad economy. 


The inventor founds the claim of useful- 
ness upon the extreme simplicity of his 
machines, a basis upon which every im. 
provement in Railroads or Locomotives must 
be placed before it can be deemed worthy of 





considerative engineers. 
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Mr A.,is also to be found at the rdoms 
of the American Institute. 
3 
RAILROAD AND CANAL @ 
STOCKS, in New-York and Phila- 3 ; 
delphia. 3 
2.8 4 
& 6 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK MARKET: 
RAILROAD STOCKS 
New-Castle and Frenchtown 32. 324 
Do loan, 5% per cent iv0' 99 wi 
Wilmington and Susquehanna 50 38 42 
Camden and Amboy, shares; 100 136. 186% 
| Do loan,6's 1836 100 110 120 
} Danville and P. shares '-§0° 95 - 39 
Norristown; do 50 344 35 
Do 6 per cent loan lv0.. 85 100 
Valley Kailruad 71. 
Westchester _ 50 26°28" 
Minehill 50 55... 60 
N. L. and Pena 40 344 35 
Philadelphia and Trenton do 100 125 127 
West Philadelphia Railroad 50:20 80 
Harrisburg and Lancaster 50 46 48 
Cumberland 23 15 2 
Beaver and Meadow 50 57 «658 
MISCELLANEOUS. STOCKS 
North American Coal Compan 2 12 
Steam Bt. Sts. Columbian” ‘ 100 8 P| 
Exchange Stock 100 70 80 
Arcade 100 55.7 
Theatres—Chestnut street 600. 625 j 
——Walnut street 280 175 120° 
————Arch street 325 375 
Gas Company 108 100. 102 
F CANAL STOCKS:* 
Schuylkill Navigation, shares 50 1644 165 
Do loans, 5 1845 100. 98 ‘4 
Do do 1855 100 100 
Do do 54 1837 100 98 190° 
cg, oly tag and Navigation 50 82) 834 
loan, 6 1838 100 864 97% 
Do do 6 1839 100 97 «698 
Do do 6 1844 100 99 100 
Do. do 5 1840 100 96 97% 
Union Canal, _ shares ; 200 180 190 
Do - loan, ove 100 83 86 
Do do 100 8> 90 
Chesap’k & Delaware Cana, shares 200 20 . 
Do do 1940 100 60 67 
Delaware and Hudson, 100 90% 91 
Do lean 100 95 19 
Louisville and Portland 100 1124 1 
Convertible 6 per cent. rex 100 110 120 
Sandy and Bever 45 Ww 40 
}) Morris Canal, 100 96 9s 













Extension or THE Erte Canat,— 


single moment’s. reflection, | c 






convincing the most scrupulous that it is 
for the best interests of the State, that the 
Erie Canal be extended, immediately, to 


some point farther up the lake, so as to 
avoid the existing obstacle to the most pro- 
fitable portion of,our trade with the western 
States. All must be aware of the fact that 
the Erie Canal is in ordinary seasons open 
in the spring several days before the Lake 
at its lower extremity, is navigable, a cir- 
cumstance which seems very likely to 
operate materially to our disadvantage.— 
Pennsylvania has caught from us the spirit 
of enterprise, and seems determined through 
the medium of a projected chain of internal 
communication from her eastern border to 
Lake Erie, to secure to herself no small 
portion of the lucrative business of the west, 
which is at present enjoyed by the State of 
New-York, and unless prompt measures 
are taken by the latter, the desired object 
.of the former will, we fear, be successfully 
effected.' ‘The pare tact of the difference 
in the time of the opening of lake naviga- 
tion between Buffalo and the ports further 
west, might.not, when abstractly consider- 
ed, be thought of very great moment, but 
when we look at its indirect bearing, and 
ultimate consequences, the importance of 
conquering this obstacle is at once appa- 
rent. 
fg; The Western Merchants will, of course, 
make their purchases as near home as the 
nature of things admit ; if they can by pur- 
chasing at Philadelphia, receive their goods 
one week or two weeks earlier than they 
‘could from New-York, they would undoubt- 
edly do so, and having once become divert- 
ed from the latter place, they would close 
up and discontinue all communication. 
Under such circumstances it behooves 
the State of New-York, in order to sub- 
serve her interests as well as sustain the 
character she has already acquired on the 
score of improvement and enterprise, to 
avert such a state of things ; and how? the 
only possible way for her to do it will be to 
extend the Erie Canal from Buffalo to some 
point far enough west to remedy the evil 
complained of; and as soon as this work 
is vigorously set about, the idea of con- 
structing-a channel through Pennsylvania, 
to the Atlantic coast, will be regarded as 
wild and chimerical. The project of ex- 
tending the Erie Canal was, we believe, 
contemplated by the late Gov. Clinton, and 
subsequently submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Legislature, by our present 
worthy chief magistrate, (vide. Governor’s 
message, 1836,) and it is vitally important 
that it be fully carried out; public policy 
requires it —the interest of the western and 
northern counties imperatively demands it 
—the city of New-York is anxious for its 
consummation, and relying upon the wis- 
dom and liberality of the Legislature, we 
are confident that the subject will be thor- 
oughly canvassed. It will be perceived 
by the following, that Pennsylvania is mov- 
ing with a fixed determination to under- 
‘mine us, and she will succeed too, unless 
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Huargispunc, Jan. 17, 1837. 


a lg hes resolution was offered by 
ir. Taylor, of Indiana, and it.relates to a 
highly important public measure, and one 
which will one day become the glory of 
Pennsylvania, I will copy it entire. It was 
read the second time and adopted : 
“ Reso'ved, That the committee on In- 
land Navigation be instructed to inquire}| 
into the expediency of reporting a bill, ex- 
tending the West Branch division of the 
Pennsylvania Canal, on the Susquehanna 
River, to the Alleghany River, by the route 
proposed by the Engineer, Mr. Aycrigg, in 
his roport of the 13th December last to the 
Canal Commissioners: and to authorize, 
at least, one half of the distance, reported 
to be put under contract the ensuing sum- 
mer, appropriating the sum or sums of 
money necessary’ to defray the expenses 
which may be incurred thereby during the 
current year.” 
The whole distance of the route from the 
Susquehanna to the Alleghany, is 128 miles. 
This being made, and a short distance 
down the Alleghany to the mouth of the 
Kiskeminetas, and up the Alleghany to 
Franklin—and Philadelphia will be con- 
nected with the Ohio and Lake Erie, by a 
continuous water communication. ‘Then 
let the Union Canal be purchased by the 
State, or the company assisted, and that 
important work widened and deepened, 
and the trade of the Lakes and the Ohio 
both is securred to us forever! Secured, 
did I say? There will still be wanting 
another work; and that work will be con- 
structed. I mean the great, railroad from 
Philadelphia, by the way of the West Branch 
to Erie. This great railroad can be made 
without a single inclined plane at which 
stationary engines must be used ; and the 
distance will not exceed 400 miles. New- 
York has a project to unite Dunkirk, on 
Lake Erie, thirty or forty miles down the 
Lake from Erie, with the city of New- 
York. I now have the report of the engi- 
neers on that route, and am satisfied that it 
will be nearer to New-York itsell, through 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia, from Erie, 
than on the New-York road. The New- 
York road is five hundred and six miles 
long. There are eleven planes of the 
grade of 50 feet to the mile, and fourteen 
having a grade of more than 50 feet to the 
mile ; there are ten planes of 60 feet and 
upwards to a mile, whose aggregate length 
is more than 30 miles ; there are two planes 
of 78 feet to the mile; one five miles long, 
and another seven; there is one of more 
than three-fourths of a mile in length, with 
100 feet inclination to a mile; one plane 
of nearly four miles and one-half, with an 
inclination of 72 feet; and of more than 
one mile and a half, with an inclination of 
316 feet tothe mile. You can readily see, 
that if the Pennsylvania road is commen- 
ced, the New-York road will hardly be 
found a profitable investment for money. 
Our Pittsburg friends without reason, I 
think are opposing the road to Erie. They 
want a railroad from Pittsburg to the foot of 
the Laurel Hill, and then, a MacAdamized 
road of 60 or 70 miles in length, over the 
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of these improvements. Nothing 
can check the great prosperity of Pittsburg. 
By building up Erie, and creating a trade 
between her and the Ohio River, Pittsb 
will be also benefitted. We must have the 
Lake trade and the Lake business through 
Pennsylvania. . It must not go down the 
Lake to Buffalo, and then to New-York, 
in consequence of an illiberal policy to- 
wards Erie. 


ments. _Nothir 





From the Van Buren Times. 


TrRapE or THE West—TuNNAGE oF 
Lake. Erir—Harpsors, &c.—But a few 
years have elapsed since Lake Erie was 
literally a “desert waste of waters ;” 
nought was seen on her expansive bosom 
save the curcling wimple here and there, 
caused by the sport of the water fowl, or 
the light canoe of the red man as it s 
from some of the numerous coves indent 
its then forest-fringed borders. The hardy 
adventurer, with his guide, might traverse 
the vast extent of territory adjacent, without 
finding a single trace of civilization, relying 
on his “dog and gun” for subsistence, 
and reposing at night by his solitary watch 
fire, now startled by the shrill scream of 
the panther, or lulled into slumber by the 
music of the waves as they chased each 
other upon the sand. Anon, an occasional 
opening was discovered in the wood, and a 
rude shantee, told the weary hunter that he 
was nearing the habitation of a “ pioneer 
of the new country.” ‘Time rolled on, and 
with it the tide of emigration rolled weed 
ward. The Genius of enterprise way 
her wand, and towns, villages, and _ cities 
sprang up as by enchantment—churches 
and institutions of learning were teared 
where once stood the wigwam, and-the In- 
dian, like his favorite game, betook himself 
to the yet unexplored regions of the far 
west. ‘Ihe waving harvest showed that 
agriculture had been busy, and the din of 
machinery of all kinds denoted that manu- 
tacture had not been idle; Commerce, the 
natural concomitant of industry and civili- 
zation spreads her white,canvass, and the 
hitherto “desert” Lake is converted into 
a national highway, 

The trade of the west has within the past 
five years outstripped the most wide calcu 
lation, and our commercial facilities have 
increased in a proportionate ratio. Froma 
statement recently published in the Buffalo 
Com. Adv., it appears that there are now 
afloat on Lake Erie, 58 sloops, 148 
schooners, 7 brigs, 1 barque, 2 ships, and 
47 steamboats. Total number of vessels, 
263. The tonnage owned at the different 
ports is as follows : 





Buffalo, 8541 09 
Detroit, 6703 73 
Cleveland, 4518 33 
Sandusky, 1792 75 
Presque Isle, (Erie,) 1562 29 
Miami, 927 67 

Total, 24,045 76 


The steamboats and vessels now build 
ing will swell the number stated, to at least 
three hundred ; of those now on the stocks 
and to be completed the ensuing seaso?, 











We check’her in the bud. 





mountains, to Chambersburg. Now, let us 


\fifleen are steamboats of the first) class. 
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The Black Rock Advocate says that “the 

tonnage on.the Lake increases in a ratio 
6f nearly fifty per cent. per annum. For 

_ some years past it has been much greater, 
and from the accelerated growth of the 
great region west of us, we may anticipate 
a growth of the trading and, shipping inter- 
est on the Lake hitherto unparalleled.— 
But ten years ago; and only five moderate 
sized steamboats floated on our waters, 
and these five did hardly a living business ; 
now, all those in service are in full employ 
during the navigating season, and at no 
former period have their profits been so 
great as during the past year. But ten 
years since, fifty or sixty small sail vessels 
plied on the Lakes, and engrossed all the 
carrying trade. Within the next ten years, 
wé predict, one thousand steamboais and 
soil Béato of an average tonnage equal to 
those now employed, will whiten Lake 
Brie and crowd our ports, adding millions 
to our commercial wealth, and thousands 
oi thousands to our population ;” “ our 
warehousts choked with merchandise, re- 
ceiving and discharging their storage; our 
steamboats and shipping groaning under 
their enormous cargoes; and literally alive 
with travellers and emigtants, arriving and 
departing ; and our mills taking in their 
millions of wheat from the far off west, and 

- lading into canal boats their rich products 
of flour for the Atlantic ports.” 

We said that our. commercial facilities 
were increasing in 4 proportionate ratio to 
the trade, we refer expréssly to craft for 
transportation. In harbors, for the con- 
venience and safety of this craft we are 
wofully deficient. ‘The reader will readily 
perceive that this grdat western traffic is 
principally with eastern cities, for which 
purpose channels of communication are 
constructed to the lower extremity of the 
Lake, at which point most of the harbors 
have been neglected, and consequently are 
unimproved, and unless the general gov- 
ernment does something to render their 
condition more tolerable, our hitherto flour- 
ishing commercial operations must be crip- 
pled, and our onward march greatly impe- 
ded. As we have before remarked, the 
harbors in their present state are inade- 
quate to the number of vessels already on 
the Lake, and the many disasters which 
have resulted in consequence, call loudly 
for the improvement of such as can be made 
secure and convenient. 





From the St. Louis Com. Bullitin 


In tHe Boarv or ALDERMEN, 
City of Sr. Louis, Jan. 24, 1837. 


The Register laid before the Board a let- 
er from J. B. Brant, dated this day, enclos- 
mg the report of Erskine Stansbury, Esq. 

a reonnoisance made by him of the rail- 
toad route from this city to the valley of 

view, Missouri, which was severally 
tad, and, on reotion of Mr. Clark, the re- 
Port was ordered to be published in all the 
kewspapers of the city, and that the other 
Papers throughout the State. be requested to 
publish the same also. And further, that 
the ¢laims of said Stansbury for making 





reconnoisance be allowed, as authorize 
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St. Louis, Jan. 3, 1837. 

Sir: Having performed the duty assign- 
ed to me in your letter of the 20th Decem- 
ber last, I have now tHe honor to lay before 
you the foliowing report of a reconnoisance of 
aroute for a railroad from this city to the 
valley of Belleview, commonly called the 
St. Louis and [ron Mountain railroad ; and 
it affords me much gratification that the na- 
ture of the country is such as to permit the 
report to be a favorable one. 

In order that the reasons by whichI was 
governed in the selections of the route I 
have chosen, may be better understood, a 
short description of the country to be trav- 
érsed, may not be unnecessary.‘ 
The valley of Belleview, the point to 
which I was directed to extend my examina- 
tions, is situated between several of the 
head branches of the Big river, and is 
bounded on either side by a lofty range 6f 
mountains ; itis from thirteen to fifteen miles 
long, and varies from five to ten in width; 
possesses a rich and fertile soil, a large pro- 
portion of which is under cultivation, and is 
thickly settled. By a glance at the map it 
will be perceived thatBig river (among whose 
head waters this valley is situated,) takes 
its rise near the head waters of the river St. 
Francis, and runs in its whole length near- 
ly parrellel to the Mississippi river, although 
in exactly opposite direction, and at length, 
discharges its waters into the Maramec river 
about 30 miles above its mouth. This lat- 
ter stream, together with the Gravois creek 
and the river Des Pere, run across the coun- 
try in a direction transverse to the route, and 
corisequently will have to be crossed by the 
road. From this short sketch, the facilities 
presented by the route as well as the diffi- 
culties to be overcome,can readily be under- 
stood. ° 
Having by personal examination, ascer- 
tained that a crossing of the Maramec river, 
(the largest stream on the route,) might be 
effected at Fenton, my examinations, com- 
mencing at this city, were directed towards 
that point. Leaving St. Louis, and pass- 
ing along the south side of Choteau’s Pond, 
the route may follow the valley of the 
branch emptying into it, until it reaches its 
source, which is near the house of Mr 
Payne, and about four and a half miles from 
the city. A drain, which takes its rise on 
the opposite side of the ridge and runs past 
Mr. Wilson P. Hunt’s old place, into the 
Des Pere, whose valley is very smooth, and 
nearly straight, affords a slope sufficiently 
gentle by which to approach that stream. 
Upon the opposite side, a branch commonly 
called Lick Branch, empties its waters into 
the river a short distance above, and its val- 
ley may be followed to its head, which is 
near the farm of Wm. Rich Wells, whence 
a cut of considerable depth through the top 
of the ridge dividing the waters of the Des 
Pere from those of Gravois creek, leads into 
the valley of another drain, which passing 
the house of Mr. Wells, empties its waters 
into the latter stream at the farm of Mr. 
Wells, senior, A branch, which takes its 
rise in this. ridge dividing the waters of the 
Maramec from those of Gravois creek, emp- 








ed by a resolution of the 16th December, 


rs Ke: Mr. Wells. . The valley of this . 
ranch affords a slope by which to approach 
the ridge. Tt ayes followed to its source. 
when a cut to the depth of fifty feet or up- 
wards, through the cone of the ridge, a dis- 
tance of half a mile, becomes necessary, in 
order to reach the valley of a branch which 
takes its rise on the opposite side of the 
ridge, and discharges its waters in the Mara- 
mec. The advantage to be gaihed by thisdeep — 
cut in the diminution of the gtades upon both 
sides of this ridge and the consequent increase 
of the speed of travel, upon the road more 
than counterbalances the cost of making it. 
The bottom upon the east side of the Mara- 
‘mec is upwards of a mile in width, anda 
part of it is subject to be overflown by the 
high floods. A high embankment for the 
greater part of this distance will be néces- 
sary, the earth for a part of which may be 
taken from the deep cut above mentioned. 
The Maramec being navigable for steam- 
boats above this point, the bridge across it 
must be sufficiently high above the water 'to 
permit boats to pass under it at the highest — 
stage. Stone; of a good quality, for the 
piers and abutments, may be had in the 
immediate vicinity, and itis supposed that a 
firm foundation may be found by going 
down a few feet Lelow the surface, as a, 
ledge of limestone tock shows itself near 
the surface of the water, a short distance 
below. 

The valley of a branch discharging its 
waters into the Maramec at Fenton, may 
be followed to within a short distance of its 
source, when for some distance it runs paf- ., 
allel to the valley of Saline Creek, which 
also empties into the Maramec some four 
or five miles below. I propose to cut 
through the narrow ridge dividing these two 
streams, and to follow the valley of Saline 
creek, which runs more in the desired direc- 
tion than the other, to within a short distance 
of its source, whence arather abrupt turn 
brings us on tothe ridge dividing the wae 
ters of Big river from those going into the 
Mississippi. 

Upon arriving at this ridge, three routes 
present themselves: one by following the 
ridge upon’the west side of Big river, am- 
other by the valley of the river itself, and a 
third by theridge upon the east side of the | 
river. By following the ridge upon the 
west side of the river, the distance would 
be considerably increased, and the necessity 
of descending by a.high grade from the 
ridge to the river, together with a conse- 
quent ascent upon the other side to about 
the same level, deterred me from adopting 
that route. The route by the valley of the 
river itself is also objectionable. Big river 
is subject to very high’ floods, which fre- 
quently overflow its banks, which would 
consequently occasion muck. expense in em- 
bankments. Besides this, the sinuosity of 
the river would require that it should fre- 
quently be crossed, by which the expense 
of bridging would be incurred, and in addi- 
tion, the valley itself is so crooked, that by 
following it, the opinion is entertained, that 
the distance would be nearly, if not, quite, 
doubled, For these reasons, this route was 
rejected, and that upon the east side of the 
river was preferred. Either of the other 








ties into the latter nearly opposite to the 





routes, however, are of sufficient importance . 
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demand a careful and accurate examina- 
tion before the final location of th> route is 
determined upon. The present examination 
was only preliminary, and was directed more 
to the practibility of constructing a road at 
all, than to the selection of the route. Be- 
* fore this can be done, a careful and accurate 
survey of several routes should be executed, 
and upon a comparative estimate of the 
cost &c., that route selected which should 
be found best adapted to the purposes of the 
road, and of most advantage to the compa- 
ny, and to the country at large. 

The ridge upon the east side of the river 
partakes very much of the character of 
many others in the State. It is narrow, 
very crooked, is indented with innumerable 
drains, many of which are wide and nearly 
all of them deep; and though it is generally 
level, numerous depressions with correspond 
ing elevations, are of frequent occurrence. 
Its general level is very high, being, as I 
suppose, from 150 to 300 feet above the 
level of Big river, and of course considera- 
bly more than that above the Mississippi. 
Its general course is nearly direct, and by 
occasional excavations and high embank- 
ments, across the vallies of drains, the line 
may be made considerably more straight 
than by following the top of the ridge. 

Upon arriving at the head of Stong’s 
Branch, it will be advisable to cross Big 
river in order to avoid the increase of dis- 
tance which would be incurred by following 
rounda bend, which it here makes, to the 
eastward. For this purpose the valley of 
that branch may be followed to the river, a 
distance of about three miles, crossing 
which, the valley of Madden’s branch, which 
empties into the river a short distance above, 
affords a slope by which to ascend to the 
ridge upon the west side of theriver. ‘This 
ridge continues from the head of this branch 
tothe head of Flat creek, which stream 
runs a south course, and empties its waters 
into Big river at the crossing of the road 
leading from Potosi to Caledonia. By fol- 
lowing the ridge the route would traverse a 
rich mineral region, passing in its course in 
the immediate vicinity of Bellefontain mines 
Old mines, New and Old Shibboleth, Mas- 
sons Diggings, Potosi, in that part of the 
country familiarly called Mine a Burton 
besides numerous other-diggings not of suf- 
ficent importance to be mentioned. The 
ridge, like that upon the east side of the 
river, is narrow and generally level, but ha, 
frequent elevations and depressions in it 
which, however, are not of sufficient mag- 
nitude to present any serious obstruction. 
The course would probably be as direct, b 
following it, as by any other route, whic 
might befound in a country, so rough and 
broken as this. Following down the valley 
of Flat creek which is smooth and nearly 
straight, the route passes Springfield fur- 
nace, and reaches Big river, (here running 
east) a short distance above Hunter’s mill. 
Crossing the river by a bridge, it may fol: 
low a drain, coming in from the south, to the 
immediate vicinity of Caledonia. 

The Iron Mountain lies in a direction 








runs in a north-easterly course into Big river 
several miles below Hunter’s mill. A 
bridge with a single arch, ata high level 
above it, may be thrown across it, whence 
a deep cut for abouta hundred yards in 
length, and a high embankment for about 
4 of a mile,.the valley of Saline creek, a 
branch of Cedar, is reached, and may be 
pursued to its source. This stream, a 
branch of Big river, rises in a highly level 
plane, from which, within the circumferance cf 
two miles, the head branches of the St. 
Francis and Black river also take their rise, 
and each runs off upon its several courses 
towards the Mississippi, into which at 
length they all empty hundreds of miles 
apart. From the head of Saline creek the 
[ron Mountain bears a few degrees north of 
east, about four miles distant. A direct line 
to it from the crossing of Cedar could not 
be obtained on account of the lofty range of 
mountains bounding the eastern side of the 
valley. The line may, therefore, be con- 
tinued from this level plane through a rich 
and level country presenting no obstruc- 
tions. 

Having thus briefly given a description 
of the route, the mode of construction and 
probable cost are next to be considered. 
With regard to the first I would recommend 
the same plan as that suggested in the re- 
port of Mr. Guion, U. S. Civil Engineer, in 
his report upon the Louisiana and Columbia 
railroad.. Experience has proved that with 
the exception of the edge rail, this plan is 
better than any other that has been tried 
It is that the superstructure be built “ of 
sills or transverse pieces laid at intervals of 
three feet from centre to centre, and notch- 
ed at each end to receive the longitudinal or 
string pieces, the latter having a cross sec- 
tion of five by eight inches, and being pla- 
ted on the inner edge of the upper surface 
with iron bars two anda quarter inches 
broad by five eights of an inch thick, se- 
cured to the wood by iron spikes.” The es- 
timate cost of a mile of superstructure upon 
this plan as made by that gentleman, is 
$3670 00, which might probably be con- 
siderably reduced, in consequence of the 
abundance of timber for the sills every 
where found upon the route and the vicinity 
of the Pine region to the lower part of it 
The iron, of which 22 tons are used per 
mile, is estimated at eighty dollars a ton, 
but it is supposed that as soon as the Iron 
Company, chartered during the present ses- 
sion of the Legislature, goes into operation, 
iron for railroad purposes can be sold for a 
much less sum, 

There is no data from which to estimate 
the cost of gradation, but the opinion is en- 
tertained that this part of its cost will not 
be very great. Several ‘deep cuts occur, 
and one or two high embakments, but in all 
these cases the cuts will be for short dis- 
tances. A considerable part of the route is 
level and very smooth, and will require little 
more grading then the necessary levelling 
of the road bed preparatory to laying 
down the superstructure. The whole dis- 
tance is estimated at 85 miles, and I am of! 





nearly south-east from Caledonia, distant 
about 10 miles. The only obstruction in 
the route is the crossing of Cedar creek, a 


opinion that it may be constructed for a sum 
not greater than that estimated for any 
other road in the State of equal length. 

The benefits that would accrue to the 








stream of considerable magnitude, which] 
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‘State at large, and to this part of itin par. 
hicular, are of so great importance as to de- 
‘mand to be noticed. The country traversed 
‘by the road, partakes of a mixed character: 
that part of it between St. Louis and the 
ihead of Saline creek, together with all that 
portion from the first crossing of Big river, 
to its termination, is interspersed with nar- 
‘row but beautiful vallies, possessing a 
‘rich and fertile soil, many of which are now 
under a good state of cultivation, and return 
'to the farmer an ample reward for his toils. 
That part of it which follows the dividing 
ridge is rough and barren, but at short dis- 
tances on either side, the vallies of the nu- 
merous branches which indent its sides, af- 
ford good localities for small farms, and are 
very generally inhabited and cultivated. 
The great source of interest in this country, 
however, is the almost inexhaustible mmeral 
wealth which it contains. The sulphuret of 
lead, commonly called lead mineral, which 
yields to the smelter from 60 to 80 per cent. 
of pure lead, may be said to exist in almost 
every hill and almost every valley. Vast 
quantities of it, even in the present very m- 
perfect manner of mining, are annually. dis- 
covered and smelted, and when mining is 
conducted upon more scientific principles, 
no doubt is entertained that the quantity ob- 
tained will be greatly increased. Copper 
has heen discovered and worked to advan- 
tage, and indications of its existence are 
found in several places through the country. 
Tin is supposed to exist, and indications of 
several other metals, among which is silver, 
are said to have been discovered. Since 
my return to this city, anthracite coal, 
which heretofore was supposed to be con- 
fined east of the Alleghany chain, has been 
discovered, but in what quantities I have 
been unable to ascertain. About three 
miles from Potosi the route passes through 
a belt of fine timber, the main body of which 
is said to be twelve miles in breadth, and 
thirty miles in length, the lumber from 
which would be a large item of transporta- 
tion, and would always command a fair 
price and ready sale in this city. But the 
object of by far the greatest, interest in this 
part of the country, and which would afford 
one of the chief articles of transportation, 
are the two Iron mountains, now owned by 
Messrs. Van Doren and Pease. These two 
hills, one of which is upwards of six hun- 
dred feet in height, and the other about 
three, cover an area of about nine hundred 
acres, and corsist of an iron ore of the 
purest quality ever discovered, in quantities 
to specify which, would exceed belief. It 
is supposed, however, that it would be with- 
in the bounds to assert, that iron, in quan- 
lity sufficint to supply the wants of that ar- 
ticle in the United States for a thousand 
years, might be obtained. 
Owing to the want of easy communica: 
tion witha market, the greater part of this 
wealth is now locked up. The construction 
this road would afford this desired facility, 
and bring, as it were, into existence the i 
mense mineral resources of this county, 
and place the State of Missouri in that 
which, from the fertility of her soil, het 
great mineral wealth, and the hardy and en 
terprizing disposition of her people, she % 








entitled to assume. 
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Permit me to add, in conclusion, that in 


this examination much valuable information | 


and asSistance has been afforded me by 
many gentleman on the route, for whose 
kindness and attention [ am much indebted. 
I am, sir, with great respect, 
your obedient servant, 
Erskine STANSBURY. 
Civil Engineer. 
Maj. J. B. Brant, Chairman 
of Com. on Surveying, of Inter. Imp. Con. 
On motion of Mr. Grimsley, 

Resolved, I'hat the report of Erskine Stans- 
bury, Esq. on the subject of the contempla- 
ted railroad from this city to the valley of 
Belleview, be forwarded by the Register to 
the Governor, together with a copy of this 
resolution, with a request that he lay the 
same before the General Assembly of Mis- 
souri. 


Attest, J. A Wurrry, Rezis‘er. 





From the Farmers’ Register. 
REPORT OF THE ENGINEER OF THE EAST- 
ERN SHORE RAILROAD. 
Wasninecton City, Nov. 10, 1836. 
TO THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO 
SURVEY THE ROUTE OF THE EASTERN 
SHORE RAILROAD: 


GenTLEMEN,—Of the various surveys 
which have been made under your direction 
for the purpose of ascertaining the best 
route for a railroad on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, conformably to the several 
acts and resolutions of December session, 
1835, the one which I have selected as the 
basis of the preliminary estimates, begins 
at the Wilmington and Susquehanna Rail- 
road, near the town of Elkton, and con- 
tinuing throughout its whole course within 
the State, crosses the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal a few hundred yards west 
of the pivot bridge, and after passing a little 
to the west of the head of Bohemia and 
Sassafras Rivers, thence by the Lead of 
Chester or Millington, and the head of 
Choptank or Greensborough, and by the 
North-West Branch, eastward of the Bloo- 
mery, to the Nanticoke River, which it 
crosses between Sharptown and the Dela- 
ware line. From the Nanticoke, it follows 
a very direct course to Princess Anne, 
whence it diverges south-westwardly to the 
mouth of Little Annemesic River, on Tan- 
gier Sound, its terminus. _Its total length 
is 118} miles. 

The purpose of this communication limits 
me very cursorily to remark, in relation to 
the character of the line, that for lowness of 
grade and directness of communication, I 
know of no road of its length by any means 
comparable to it. The grades rarely reach, 
and never exceed twenty-one feet to the 
mile, and this only, on very few miles of 
its a on in Cecil County, and at the cross- 
ing of the principal water courses. On 
much the greater part of the route, the 
grades do not attain one half that rate per 
mile. 

Between the points of passage of the 
rivers above named, the lines were intended 
to be traced perfectly straight, and so far 
us this was practicable in an experimental 
survey, ithas been done. ‘They are very 








oblique to each other, and the curves by; 
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which they are to be connected, need in no 


rease be of less radius than one mile, and 


for nearly one hundred miles of the route, 
very probably of not less than five miles 
radius. 

Tae annexed estimate is founded, on the 
facts collected during the experimental sur- 
vey, and although it was not supposed that 
this would follow the best ground, the sta- 


apart, where the surface of the country was 
nearly level, and at 200 feet or less, where 
it became undulating or broken—this is 
mentioned to show that the quantities stated 
in the estimate, are not assumed without 
careful inquiry. The other elements of the 
estimate are as follows, viz., the road-bed 
to be formed for a single track, except at 
the embankments, where it is to receive a 
breadth of 20 feet at the crossing of the 
principal creeks and rivers. The viaducts 
to be of the best timber, and to have a 
breadth of 20 feet of flooring. The rails 
to be of 2+ by # inch iron, resting on wood- 
en string pieces, 6 by 6 inches, and 10 by 
12 inches sleepers, all of the very best qual- 
ity. ‘The cost of materials and workman- 
ship generally are assumed at the highest 
current prices, and wherever in framing the 


a doubt as to quantity or value, the sum 
taken was a maximum, and the price of the 
iron is that for which it is offered by a most 
respectable house. I am warranted, there- 
fore, I think, in assuring the Commission- 
ers, that the amount of the estimate need 
not be exceeded in the construction of the 
road. 


and for connecting it with the great stream 
of southern travel, which seeking its way 
to the north will find this in connection 
with the ports of Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
and with the rivers of the south-western 
part of the Chesapeake Bay, a safe and 
convenient as well as a very expeditious, 
and at all times too, an uwinterrupied chan- 
nel of communication. 

In the present state of our statistical in- 
formation, we are unable to present other 
than general views of the business which 
may be expected to come upon the road. 
It is, however, mainly to the transportation 
of passengers, that this, as well as all other 
railways, not directly in connection with 
great mineral regions, are to look for pro- 
fitable returns upon the capital invested, 
and it is to this source the friends of the 
road may with the most undoubting confi- 
dence turn themselves. 


From the southern seaboard, the coun- 
try bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, the 
lower Mississippi and its tributaries, and 
from all the country which lies south and 
south-west of the States of Virginia and 
Kentucky, the number of travellers who 
annually seek the north in pursuit of busi- 
ness, of health, or of recreation, and who 
again return back upon the south, is abso- 
lutely incalculable; along the navigable 
water courses, they are seen to crowd the 
numerous steam boats, and on_the sea- 
board, the packet vessels are fully occupied. 


tions were nevertheless taken at 300 feet; 
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Ample provision it is believed is also) 
made for the transportation upon the road, | 


estimate of road-bed and bridges there was| 
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from the south and south-west is alr 
altogether by stéam boats, ithstandir 
the acknowledged danger and delays in 
dent to this mode of journeying, west of the 
mountains. When this season is past, the 
traveller has no other course, whether he 
proceeds to the north or returns south- 
wardly, than to take the ports of the Gulf, 
or to cross the mountains, and journey by 
the valley of the Tennessee, and thence 
home. The latter-course is often r- 
red, and the number of travellers, and the 
quantity of goods also by that route, often 
greatly exceed the means of conveyance. 
Nearer the seaboard, the condition of the 
traveller upon the road is not more envia- 
ble, and the voyage by the coast is beset 
with some danger, and much discomfort. 
Conscious of this condition of things, 
intelligent men of the south and west are 
using every effort to awaken and direct en- 
terprise. From the Gulf of Mexico, roads 
are in contemplation, or are already under- 
taken, the prolongation of which, must be 
through the principal towns of the interior 
of the States of Georgia and the Carolinas 
towards the western termination of the 
Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad. With 
these projects are and will be connected, 
others to lead to the commercial capitals of 
those States, and from the Mississippi, 
others will proceed by the way of Georgia, 
by the valley of the Tennessee, or more 
directly by Knoxville, and all them —— 
with the great line of communication whi 

I have just mentioned, all of them directing 
themselves towards the Roanoke. By the 
valley of the Roanoke also, and of one of 
its tributaries, a railroad which has recently 
been surveyed, will be conveyed to the 
same point, the agricultural and mineral 
wealth of an extensive region, and will re- 
turn to it the merchandise which it will con- 
sume. 

It is ascertained that the travel last year 
between Charleston and Savannah, and the 
northern cities alone, amounted to between 
50 and 60,000 passengers. ‘The contem- 
plation of this great number is alone suffi- 
cient to convey to us some idea of the mul- 
titudes who throng to the north, from the 
vast regions of the south and west, the 
greater part of whom, undoubtedly, would 
prefer to travel by reilroads, and who, as I 
have shown, would he conducted by them 
directly towards your road. Whether, on 
arriving at the Roanoke River, the choice 
being before them of the route by Rich- 
mond and Potomac Creek, by Norfolk and 
the Chesapeake Bay, to the Frenchtown 
Railroad, or of your road by the bay and 
peninsula, is a question, which the friends 
of the Eastern Shore Railroad will willing- 
ly leave to the decision of the traveller.— 
That the general preference would be given 
to the conveyance by railroads over that 
by sea, or by the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers during the boating season, or to the 
mountain roads at any season, cannot ad- 
mit of doubt. 

I have not yet arranged the data by which 
may be shown the great advantage which 
the road offers for the rapid transmission 
of intelligence, and its co nt connec-~ 








During the boating season, the travelling 





tion with the transportation of the mail.— 


> alre andy said, while speaking 
experimental survey and of the 
, 18, however, sufficient to enable the 
ymmissioners to perceive the necessary 
connection which it must have with this 
source of revenue. 

Situated as the south-western terminus 
of the line is, in a climate comparatively 
mild, the navigation of the waters near it, 
are rarely closed, and never. certainly so 
much obstructed by ice as to present seri- 
ous difficulty in keeping it free to vessels 
arrivirig on our coast, especially from the 
south, and destined for a port inaccessible 
by reason of the inclemency of the season, 

angier sound and the neighboring waters, 
always easy of access and safe, offer suffi- 
cient harbors and anchorages in near con- 
nection with the road, and capable of being 
brought in direct contact with it. The ad- 
vantage, therefore, which it presents of an 
occasional winter-harbor for merchant ves- 
sels, and the facilities which the road pre- 
sents for the conveyance of their cargoes 
to their proper destination, are, I conceive, 
of no inconsiderable importance, viewed 
either in relation to the interests of the 
Eastern Shore, or to those of the commer- 
cial cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Wilmington. 

I have already, gentlemen, exceeded the 
limits which I had assigned to this letter, 
and must, very reluctantly, pass over a 
branch of the subject not less interesting, 
nor less fruitful of mutual advantages than 
those I have already spoken of; I mean 
the benefit which this improvement is likely 
to receive from, and to confer upon the 
country through which it is proposed to 
carry it—its connection with the agricul- 
tural improvement, and the general amelio- 
ration of the condition of the peninsula.— 
These and other topics must be reserved 
as subjects to be considered in a general 
report hereafter to be furnished. 

The plans and profiles of the ground, and 
of ihe several parts of the work, and the 
details of the estimates, are already pre- 
pared in the rough form, and will be in 
readiness to accompany my report, on 
which also some considerable progress has 
been made, should it be in my power, as it 
has been certainly my desire to complete 
it. Of this, however, I have no expecta- 
tion, as Iam under orders which separate 
me from this duty, the moment my health 
is sufficiently re-established to permit me 
to travel. The general report which may 
be somewhat voluminous, and will embrace 
rauch detail, will necessarily occupy some 
time in its preparation ; but it can be ready 
quite soon enough for any purpose for 
which the Commissioners may have occa- 
sion to use it. 

Ithas been my intention also to give 

lans and estimates for the eastern line as 

ir as it has been surveyed, and of the route 
which, on separating from the one on which 
the annexed abstract of estimate is found- 
ed, at or near the right bank of Sassafras 
River, would cross Back Creek at Chesa- 
poe City, and pursue thence the most 
vorable ground, would cross Big Elk 
River, at or immediately west of Elkton. 
Tlie survey of the ground over which 


the Branch Road, south of Princess Anne, || 
leading to the Virginia line, with the inten. 
tion of uniting hereafter with the Virginia 
Road to Cherry Stone, has been completed 
so far as the compass work applied to it. 
We are, therefore, enabled to assume the 
length of the branch, and this, together with 
the striking resemblance which much of it 
bears to the ground over which the levelling 
was carried for the location of the main 
stem near Princess Anne, enables me to 
give an approximate estimate for this branch, 
and which will be sent to the commissioners 
whenever they may desire it. 
The lateral roads contemplated to be 
surveyed under the resolution of your Le- 
gislature, No. 108, it has as yet been im- 
practicable to survey, but their location, I 
presume, will be made at as early a period 
as possible, 
I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
James Kearney. 


Abstract of an estimate of the cost of the 
main stem of the Eastern Shore Railroad, 
of 118+ miles long, and of the cost of a 
sleam boat line from its south-western 
termination, near Tangier Sound, 85 
miles to Portsmouth, in Virginia. 


For the road, Dolls. Cts. 
For 1,129,076 cubic yards, . 
excavation and embank- 
ment, 

For clearing and grubbing, 
For bridges and culverts, 
For sleepers, string pieces, 
wedges, and iron for super- 
structure, and for cross- 
ings and sidings, 

For depots, water stations, 
wharves and fencing, 
For purchase and condem- 
nation of land, 


263,892 27 
11,397 00 
120,928 00 


302,034 50 
70,000 00 
21,500 00 


$945,773 77 
109,754 85 


Contingencies at 12 per cent. 


Total cost of the road and 
its appurtenances, 

For locomotive engines, and 
for passengers’ and bur- 
den cars, 

For two steam boats, 


1,024,378 62 


81,000 00 
150,000 00 





Total estimate, 
November 10, 1836. 


1,255,378 62 





The subject of Steam‘carriages on com- 
mon roads, has excited little or no attention 


with us. In England_the case is different ; 
experiments have been made, and, continued 
for years, and the subject is growing to be 
such an important one, that the question of 
tolls upon such vehicles has called forth a vast 
deal of excitement among those interested. 
The following minutes of evidence on that 
subject, are taken from the London Mechan- 
ies’ Magazine, as we find them. We hope 
the length of the article will not deter any 








the best information of the practical Operation 
and every-day work of their machine, 
Many useful hints may be found, and the 
amusing style of question and answer, take 
much from the dullness of the detail, 

From the London Mechanics’ Magazine- 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFORE A SELECT 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON 
THE TOLLS ON STEAM’ CARRIAGES’ BILL. 
SESSION 1836. 


Mr. Go_pwortuy GuRNEY 


Has had no engine on the road since 
1831; before this period they ran a good 
deal in the neighborhood of London. Went 
to Bath and came back in 1829. Carriages 
in 1830 were established between Gloucester 
and Cheltenham, and ran there uninter. 

ruptedly for four months three times a day. 

They carried upwards of 4,000 persons over 
5,000 and 6,000 miles of ground without 
any hurt or accident. And not running on 
that road now, because they were stopped by 
turnpike acts, which laid a toll of 11s. each 
time of passing at both gates, a distance of 
eight miles, making 22s for each journey. 
His carriage can be made to run round a 
circle of twenty feet diametey, at a speed of 
six or seven milesan hour.  \ 

Cannot say exactly how many miles his 
carriages have run along publid roads; but 
should think 15,000 miles. 

Has not built an engine, nor had any one 
on the road since 1831. 

Thinks that if his carriages had gone on 
and been persevered in they would have pre. 
vented some of the railroads now in opera. 
tion. Is quite satisfied of that. By a little 
experience and management, steam carriages 
will go nearly as fast and fully as safe ona 
common road as on a railroad. After a 
twelvemonth or two years observation the 
public would be satisfied with them, and a 
rapid rate would be permitted. It is rather 
a singular fact that when you are travelling 
at the rate of eighteen miles an hour in a 
steam carriage on acommgn road you are 
not sensible of the rapidity. 

Have you evertravelled eighteen miles an 
hour in a carriage on a common road ?—Yes, 
I have gone eighteen miles within an hour. 

From what place ?—From Finchley to 
Regent’s Park and back again twice, up the 
Highgate Tunnel. We travelled the first 
twenty-four miles in two hours in our jour. 
ney to Bath. 

Have all the boilers tried on common 
roads been attended with loss of life, if con- 
structed above a given size ?1—I would not 
— all have, but all I am acquainted 
with. 

What is the extreme size you would re- 
commend ?—The extreme size for public 
safety I am of opinion ought not to exceed 
eight or nine inches diameter. I think ‘it 
essential to keep within that size ; they may 
be reduced still lower. I am sure all engi 
neers of experience would bear me out in 
stating that this.size is sufficient for all pure 
poses on common roads. 

The Committee are to understand that 
your carriage, though less in weight, has 
more power than the locomotive engines 
employed on railroads 1—Yes, compared to 
weight ; on a railway they are very heavy: 
Have you heard of an instance which o¢ 











one from reading it, containing as it does, 
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curred some two years ago of the gates on 
the Liverpool and Manchester railroad being 
carried off in the middle of the night ?—1 
recollect hearing of the circumstance. 

Would such a thing occur with your car- 
riage,.if it were to come against a turnpike 
gate !—It might possibly, by charging a turn- 

ike gate with full steam, and carry it away ; 

t,a man must be mad to do it. 

Do you conceive your power is sufficient 
to do that under ordinary circumstances 1 
I think not. 

Have you heard of an instance of Mr. 
Hancock’s engine striking the corner of a 
house !—I was in the country at the time I 
heard of the circumstances, but I do not 
know whose carriage it was; I do not think 
itwas Mr. Hancock’s.* I simply heard ofa 
wall being driven in at Paddington. A 
great number of caricatures of steam car. 
riages_ have certainly taken place ; a great 
many undigested experiments have been 
made on the public roads, which have tended 
much to prejudice the public mind against 
the subject. 

What means do you propose for prevent- 
ing the establishment of other caricatures, 
as you call them, of your project 7—I think 
the toll being placed on the weight of the 
carriage will limit them in size. The clause 
in the bill subjecting them to double pressure 
will be also another means; I think the 
clause limiting the size of the boiler will be 
the principal. Possibly, if the prohibitory 
tolls be taken off, and the subject be allowed 
to go on fairly, fair and legitimate carriages 
will alone be soon on the road. 

In what manner do you propose to guard 

against the introduction of other carriages 
further than as the weight would prevent 
their running with success ?—The weight of 
the carriage would be only one guard, the 
proof to which the boiler is submitted would 
be a second, and the limited size of the 
boiler would be a third. Those are as 
much as I can point out capable of legisla- 
tion. 
_ You were understood to state that there 
is no difficulty, however small the boiler, to 
raise the power of the engine ?—However 
small the vessels composing the boiler, you 
may with vessels not exdeeding an inch in 
diameter obtain forty-horse power, or even 
one hundred-horse power. 

Do you suppose it would not answer for 
an individual to undertake to draw a train 
weighing twenty or thirty tons to pay a toll 
upon them ?—In the first place, I think it 
would not be practicable to do it; secondly, 
the expense would be very considerably 
more than horses: for when we exceed a 
given relative weight the expense of steam 
becomes greater than that of horses. 

Can you state what the limit is ?—If I 
speak in engineer’s terms, a horse power 
boiler should not exceed three hundred 
weight ; ifit exceeds this weight it becomes 
far more expensive than horses. 

If you could have, without increasing the 
size of the boiler, a forty-horse power en- 
gine, it is perfectly evident you could carry 
three times forty hundred weight ?—I think 
Tam misundersrood. In regard to pressure. 
T have been speaking of the separate vessels 





* The carriage which performed this exploit, was 








Messrs. Macerone and Squire's. 


composing the boiler ; if oae vessel will ge. 


it will require two for atwo-horse power Li 
you require a forty-horse power, you must 
have forty vesse.s, each vessel or series re- 
presenting a horse power. Tue boiler for 
producing steam sufficicut for a horse power 
must be practically uader three hundred 
weight. 

In your engine for every horse power you 
would have a distinct boiler?—For every 
horse power there is a given number of those 
tubes, increasing in direct ratio as the horse 
power is increased ; so the number of those 
must always be increased in that ratio. 

You were understood to say you could in- 
crease the pressure on your boiler to any 
given extent 1—Certainly. The tubes when 
formed together compose the boiler a3 a 
whole, every tube will bear the same pres- 
sure. 

“You were understood to have stated that a 
boiler could bear pressure to a hundred at- 
mospheres ?—I said it was capable of almost 
unlimited resistance. 

How would you restrain any individual 
from making a pressure on a given tube of 
above one-horse power ?—I hardly under- 
stand the question. If he was to double the 
pressure upon a tube, the power of the en- 
gine would be increased. ‘This is a question 
more of force or intensity than a question of 
power. Series of tubes would work the en- 
gine under the power of one hundred to an 
inch, or at fifty ; the rate would determine 
the power. What is gained in power may 
be lost in time. The actual power is repre- 
sented by the quantity of steam, not by the 
pressure. 

Your steam carriages are totally imappli- 
cable for merchandise ?—Quite so ; only for 
passengers and quick travelling. 

With how many carriages in their train ? 
—Not more than one. 

You can go, you say, at the rate of cigh- 
teen miles aa hour?—Certainly it can be 
done, but the best practical rate is from 
twelve to fourteen. 

How soon after the new tolls were imposed 
did you give up ruaning between Gloucester 
and Cheltenham ?—Not till they were im- 
posed. 

How soon after 1—Directly. 

Did you find it a profitable speculation ? 
—The speculation belonged to Sir Charles 
Dance; he was the proprietor of the car- 
riage ; and the speculation was his. _ It ap- 
pears from the accounts of expenditure and 
return that there must have been a conside- 
rable profit. 

You considered it a profitable undertak- 
ing ?1—Yes. I have a letter of Sir Charles 
Dance’s, in which he states it himself. 

Can you say why Sir Charles Dance 
not try running in the neighborhood of 
London, where there were no such tolls 1— 
After he returned from Gloucester he be- 
came acquainted with Messrs. Maudslay and 
Field, the great practical engineers ; they 
made alterations in the carriage, with a view 
of improving it. Experiments were made 
after that by Sir Charles Dance and Mr. Field, 
to determine the vale of these alterations ; 
but they never ran, nor did Sir Charles intend 
to run till we could get the question of tolls 
settled; it was not the particular road on 





which the tolls were laid then that stopped 








nerate steam enoug's for a horse po ver, thea | 






15, but the fact that wherever we .attempte: 
to rua, or contracts were made, we, were 
net by an Act of Parliament, 5 tbe. 
Was there any iustance of an .aet being 
oasse] except waere some. great improve. 
neat took place oa the road; or the existiag 
act had expired ?—I cannot answer that ques- 
tion as to the cause directly which occasion= 
el acts to pass;- but this | can, state, that 
oa the great liae of road between London 
and Liverpool, Liverpool and Edinb 
whica were coatracted for, the turnpike.te 
were laid; also between Glasgow and Ed- 
inburga, 
Are you correctly informed on that ?— 
Yes, as to the amount of tolls, but not as 
to the motives. 
Was it on all ?—On particular trusts. 
Are you informed under what. circum- 
stances those acts were obtained ?—I am 
not informed under what circumstances.—- 
I firmly believe they were misinformed as. 
to the subject. There was no iention 
on the part of the trustees to put on tolls 
in the way of prohibition, but as a fancied 
just protection. In my petition in 18311 
stated this. I prayed that inquiries might 
be made, in erder that just and equitable 
tolls might be placed on steam-carriages. 
Then it appears it was only. on certain 
roads that those tolls were laid ?—On cer- 
tain roads which occurred along the great. 
roads, here and there, but so sufficient that 
if we take the roads from Liverpool to 
Edinburgh, taking all, “they would amount 
to ls. for every mile run over, taking the 
whole distance ;” this was stated im evi- 
dence by the contractor. If the tolls were 
laid on at the rest of the gates on the line 
in the same proportion, they would have 
amounted to 11. 
Are you not aware that you might have 
run during the periods, if the acts were 
still to exist; you might have run without 
any fear of an increase of toll ?——Yes; but 
to what purpose? My object was not to 
run for profit as a coach proprietor } its 
public introduction was the work of great. 
capitalists, I had not capital enough to 
introduce a subject of such importance; 
and the capitalists who were disposed to. 
establish it, and had licences, were not dis- 
posed to go on with it when that spirit was 
shown on the part of the Legislature. 
You had got the patent. Your object 
was not to run the carriages, but to sell the 
right of running carriages to other persons, 
You were not the person who gave it up, 
but they gave it up ?—Yes. 
You found no person who would under- 
take to run with your patent, and in that 
way you were injured ?—Capitalists, un- 








didi|dettook to run to a certain extent; con- 


tracts were made with great capitalists, 
but those did not withdraw from their cone 
tracts until the bill for their repeal was 
lost in the Lords. If this bill passes I 
could to-morrow find capitalists. ; 

How is it that no capitalist have been 
found to run on the road near London, 
where no such toll is imposed, and where 
two or three carriages are running ?—I 
conceive if carri are now running it is 
on the faith of tolls being taken off, or they 
may be experimental carriages; but the 
reason why capitalists will not run car 
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w of the spirit in which those acts have, 

- j 7 ! | 

It appears capitalists have been found to. 
run other carriages. Hancock runs his, 
own coaches ?—1 do not think any capi-. 
talist would be disposed to run short stages ; 
the great advantage is in long distances ; 
the stopping on short stages would in- 
crease the expense very much in the con-, 
sumption of coke, and other expenses, | 

Do you apprehend Hancock’s is an un-; 
profitable speculation ?—I have not a con-| 
ception whether it is or not. Sart: 

The question is, how do you conceive it) 
arises that no person has bought of you the. 
right to start a coach near London, when! 
other coaches have been running and ply-| 
ing for hire near London ?—Jn 1831, when) 
acts passed, I shut up my establishment, 
and I retired from the subject, at that time’ 
feeling injury had been done to me, and: 
thinking’ I was unfairly treated; when) 
the repeal did not pass I sold all my ma- 
terials for manufacturing, and gave up my) 
manufactory. Capitalists would not apply | 
te me after that, and I have not applied to} 
them. [ have been engaged in other pur-| 
suits lately, waiting in the full expectation) 
that the question would be soon settled so! 
as to enable me again to apply myself to, 
the subject. I may be alloweil to remark! 
that the instant this bill passed the Com-| 
mons, and jt was expeeted it would pass} 
the Lords, large capitalists have applied to} 
a considerable extent, to whom I have! 
granted licences. 

MR, WALTER HANCOCK. 

Has now three steam carriages running 
between Paddington and the Bank. The) 
engines to each carriage are of two four-| 
horse power ; perform about twelve miles! 
an hour, and consume from a bushel and a| 
half ta two bushels of coke an hour. 

Have you ever been in the back part, 
of your coach when it was travelling ?—! 
Frequently. 

Have you seen whether any sparks! 
came out of the bottom ?—TIn the former' 
part of my experience I found that a great 
objection, and I in consequence formed the, 
fire-place so as to prevent any corning out,’ 
and now you may travel hundreds of miles’ 
in my carriage, and not see a spark come 

“out of it. It was a matter of difficulty to! 
get over the 5 raps. but [ surmounted it| 
hy excluding the possibility of any spark! 
being seen. 

You have stated that no sparks came) 

gut at the bottom; does any smoke come 
outat the top?—No. We have destroyed, 
both the steam and smoke. Occasionally’! 
when the gas is not so clear as it generally, 
js there has been a little smoke seen. | 
Do you use coke of any particular sort 2, 
-~The common gas coke. 
How do you let off your surplus steam ? 

—I have two safety-valves. It is not 

heard; there is no noise of steam escaping. | 

How do you avoid that —There is an’ 
apparatus in the carriage that prevents it, | 
ga as to deaden the sound. 

The noise is there, but deadened ?—The_ 
force is there, but deadened before it flows. 
out in the common atmosphere ; but this is| 


borhood “of town, is the | “Is 
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hiat by taking it into a larger cham-| 
ber ?-I think ‘there are about twenty or 
thirty of those chainbers the steam passes 
through. 

Do any sparks fly out at the top of the 
chin.ney ?~I never discovered any ; there 
have been great improvements of late. 
What are your great improvements ?— 
They throw the steam in a particular di- 
rection so as to come into contact with the 
fire, after it has passed the chamber; the 
steam not passing out, as in common loco- 
motive engines, has not ‘the power of 
drawing upthe ashes as in the common 
engines. 

Have you had any accident with your 
carriage ?—I never had any accident my- 
self; there was one accident occured, but 
there was no personal injury by it; I never 
had an accident ‘occur with my carriages 
upon the road from the boiler. 

Did any accident occur with any car- 
riage ?—Yes. 

When was that ?--I think three or four 
years ago. 

None has occurred since that ?—No. 
Was that when the carriage was in mo- 
tion ?—It was on the first trial of a new 
catriage called the “ Enterprise,” a car- 
riage now running for hire on the City- 
road, The man who was attending the 
machinery did not thoroughly understand 
he nature of the machinery, and he got 
one of his safety-valves at wotk. He had 
one valve tied down. We had what we 
call a blowing-machine to produce a great- 
er heat; he had immense heat. I have no 
doubt he had the beiler filled full of water. 
The engines going very fast increased the 
pressure to as nearly as possible 1,400 lbs. 
upon the inch before it rent itself. The 
engineer, on his coming up the yard, says, 
“For God’s sake release that valve.” In 
the act of his turning about the rent took 
place ; he was so paralysed he never could 
be restored. 

How did it produce. this effect; was he 
wounded ?—No ; not touched in the least. 

Where was this ?—Down at Stratford, at 
the manufactory. 

You mean that the valve was confined? 
—Yes. 

Was any one hurt upon that occasion ? 
—No. 

What became of the man ?—The doctor 
could not bleed him, and he died in conse- 
quence of fright. 

Have your boilers ever burst ?—I have 
had rents in the boilers I suppose a hun- 
dred times. 


Have any bad consequences ensued to 
the passengers ?—No ; quite the contrary. 
On the road we had been running very 
successfully all the day. We were taking 
i One of the chambers had given 
way, and when we were about to start 
again there was not half the pressure. We 
examined into the cause, and found that the 
bottom part of one of our chambers had 
rent about aninch and a half. We had just 
steam enough to get the carriage to the 
yard ; it produced no noise whatever. 

There were no inconvenient consequen- 
ces resulted !—No; only the delay. 





nat allowed ; it is gradully spent. | 





steam-carriages for the road ?—T 
last nine years. . tte 7 
Do you know how many miles your car- 
riages have travelled ?—I should be quite 





miles. 

How soon can you stop?—I have been 
abliged to stop the machine within two to 
four feet. A boy fell down before the car- 
riage, and it was not three feet when I 
stopped it. 

Can you stop at that distance !—I can 
stop within two feet going up hill. 

What is your usual pace of travelling ? 
—TI generally go eight miles an hour. In 
going to Birmingham we averaged sixteen 
and seventeen miles an hour at times for 
hours. 

Tn how short a space can you stop ona 
good hard road?—That will depend upon 
the speed we are going. 

If you were travelling eight miles an 
hour ?—Within ten feet; the man puts his 
hand upon a lever to turn the steam off, 
and gives a signal'to pat on the break. 
What is your charge per mile ?—It is 
sixpence from Paddington to the Bank, 
which is about five miles ; rather more than 
one penny a mile. 

What is the charge of the omnibuses ?— 
The same. 

What is the weight of your machine and 
carriage altogether _—I should think about 
three tons and a half to four tons. 

What tolls do you pay ?—On the Pad- 
dington-road 4d., that is, on the City-road. 
What is the rate on other carriages 1— 
An omnibus pays 2d. for carrying the same 
number of passengers. 

The danger of a boiler bursting is in pro- 
portion to its size, is it not—on the same 
principle that a cannon requires to be made 
stronger than a smaller gun ?-—That will 
depend upon the size and thickness. In my 
boiler all the braces would require to be 
stronger, and the outer plates stronger.— 
These boilers, I have no doubt, would bear 
a pressure of five to six hundred pounds 
the inch. 

You state] that you make the same 
charge that the omnibuses do; could you 
afford it rather cheaper?—The money I 
have lost in experiments has been from 
10,0002. to 12,000/., and I have sacrificed 
nine to ten years full of my time. I ought 
to get as much as I can by the fare, but 
not to make it unreasonable. 

Do you find your carriage fills 1—Very 
well indeed. 

Does it fill with persons who go in it onca 
from curiosity, or persons who regularly go 
by it We have regular customers. 

Do you perform the space in less time !— 
Yes ; we aveage from the city to Padding- 
ton and back froman hour and a quarter to 
an hour and twenty minutes, 

What is the distance 1—Nearly ten miles. 

What do the omnibuses take 1—Before I 
came upon the road they were two hours and 
twenty minutes ; but now they do it in near 
ly the same time that I do, being driven to 


produced a public good in that respect 
against the will of the drivers. 





How long have you been at work on 
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abstaining from stopping A 

What isthe average pace yougo?—About 
nine or teh miles an hour ; the omnibuses go 
from eight to nine miles an hour. 

How many horse power have you on your 
engine 1—I think it is between eight and ten 
on the “ Enterprize ;” the “Era,” I think, 
is about eight. 

You reckon that, as equivalent to having 
how many horses attached to your carriage? 
—We reckon both of those to carry passen- 
gers equal to an omnibus with two horses, 
but I'take into consideration the weight of 
the carriage and the weight of the horses. 
There is a mistake in the Bill. I think now 
that we shall pay double the tolls that other 
carri do, Weare not allowed the weight 
of the horses and the weight of the carriage. 
We suppose a horse draws one ton, and that 
is measured for a steam-coach ; then there 
is no consideration of the weight of the 
horses and the vehicle drawn by the horses. 

You think that even if this Bill passes in 
its present form, steam-carriages will be at a 
disadvantage compared with other carriages ?| 
—Yes. We ought to have two tonsand a 
half instead of a ton allowed to one-horse 
power, to include horse and cart and load, 
the weight of which will amount to two tons 
and a half. 

You calculate a horse power in a steam- 
carriage to be equivalent to three hundred 
weight 1—Yes. 

You call the draught by a locomotive en- 
gine of one-horse power equivalent to three 
hundred weight $ consequently, before you 
could draw a ton, you must have three-horse 
power to do the same thing ?—The “ Era” 
carriage drew the “Infant.” The “ Infant” 
and the “ Era” aré about the same weight, 
about three tons and a half in weight. ‘The 
average speed of the “ Era” is about ten 
miles an hour, and with an engine behind it 
went about the rate of seven or seven and a 
half an hour. I consumed no more coke in 
the distance in those seven miles. Accord- 
ing to that our carriages will draw about the 
same weight with the same steam and water, 
but we lose about two miles and a half per 
hour inspeed. A horse power we consider 
equal to lifting 250 lbs. over a pulley, and 
that is very different from drawing ; a horse 
power is considered as equal in drawing a 
ton. If we were to run one of those carriages 
the day through it would do as much as thirty 
horses. 


Your carriage does work equal to thirty 
horses 1—Yes ; if they were to keep on the 
whole day. The work Iam doing now is 
about equal to ten horses. ‘Ten horses would 
be employed to do the same work. Five 
journeys from Paddington to London would 
take ten horses. ‘This is about the same. 

Do you go at the rate of ten miles an hour 
through the narrow streets 1—No, certainly 
not ; we pass through the streets very gently. 
I have been through the streets in the city 
hundreds of times, and persons would hardly 
know we were passing. 

Do you concur in the opinion that there is 
much danger arising from a large boiler 1— 
So much depends upon the principle on 
which it is made. I have no objection to a 
boiler of 100-horse power on my principle ; 
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size of this room upon that principle; ite 
be extended or increased by increasii® the 
number of chambers. 
That is a number of small boilers joined 
together 1—Yes. I can increase thg size of 
the boiler by increasing the number. 
The question refers to one large boiler in 
its own capacity 1—Under any ciretmstan- 
ces I rather feel timid in a steam-vessel with 
a large capacity. When we come te increase 
the size of the surface if has a greater effect 
to burst if metal is weak. 
What isthe largest boiler which you think 
could with safety be used on the public high 
roads 1A cylinder of twenty inches dia- 
meter, if the materials are well selected, and 
with the proper proportion of thickness, pro- 
duces as great a safety in proportion as any 
other vessel. The cylindrical form is strong, 
but it is no stronger than any thing that is 
square, if the parts of the vessel are sup- 
ported with sufficient materials. It all de- 
pends upon the thickness. The strain of a 
cylinder is the same asif it were of a given 
length, and was pulled at eachend. If the 
thickness of the metal is not sufficient to 
sustain the pressure inside it will be sure to 
rent, and a cylinder of twelve inches may be 
made equally dan gerous, if it is nat stroug, 
as one of twenty. 
Would the danger from blowing up a cyl- 
inder of ten inches be equal to that of - blow- 
ing up a larger cylinder ?—Certainly. A 
cylinder of ten inches, if it communicated 
tu any other part of the boiler so as to make 
a continuous explosion, it would be nothing 
more than a discharge from the engine with 
greater report. If one of the bolts in my 
boiler was to break I should have twenty- 
five safety valves ; there will be fifty aper- 
tures for the steam to @scape, and there will 
be nothing like a report. All the seams or 
joints will be open, and the steam will es- 
cape, and lose its force. 
It is in evideace that for public safety the 
extreme size of a boiler ought not to ex- 
ceed eigiit or nine inches in circumference, 
and that it is essential to keep within that 
size. Do you concur in that opinion 1—I 
think that a vessel of three times the size 
of it is capable of bearing the power. 
There is no necessity for limiting the size if 
the vessels are sufficiently strong. 
The object of that observation was, that 
if it was not sufficiently strong, and did ex- 
plode, no damage would arise ; that is your 
opinion ?—If it were twenty-four inches, 
and were to burst, I do not think that there 
would be any danger if no longer than 
three feet. I am making a carriage where 
the cylinder will be sixteen inches in diam- 
eter, and vessels containing a much larger 
portion of steam than a cylinder for a ten 
inch boiler. 
What is the object of that carriage /— 
For passengers. 
Do you conceive that this method of tra- 
velling upon the high roads can ever be 
adapted to the conyeyance of heavy goods ? 
—yYes; | think passengers may be taken 
in the steam carriage itself, and goods be- 
hind. 
The question respects heayy goods 1— 
Yes. Not the heaviest goods ; perhaps they 
would not be-so profitable; but light Bir- 
mingham goods, and things of that deserip- 
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ble it might; in fact Fconsider it & medium 
superior to horse conveyance, inferior 
to the railroad in Tegan 3 Socom 0 Nery 
to prove much more profitable. pe 
Are you acquainted with Mr. Gurney’s 
plan?’—Yes. Wedifferentirely, 
You imagine yours to be preferable 1—I 
think the fair answer to that would be the 
great expenditure Mr. Gurney has made to 
bring it to bear; and that mine have been 
brought into use at a much less expenditure, 
say one-fourth, and all at my own expense. 
Mr. Gurney had the capital of a number, of 
persons. at 
You consider the advantage of yours to 
be principally in economy ?—I consider that 
my boiler stands the work much better than 
his. I had some difficulty in getting the 
proportions of strength of iron-work to the 
machinery. 
Your other machinery is pretty nearly 
the same 1—The arrangement is different. 
The whole is on springs in mine, and upright; 
and his hoyizontal, and a crank axletree 
mine is straight. 
You have both adopted a mode of getting 
rid of the draught through the chimney 1— 
[ have a blowing machine, so that I can in- 
crease the draught at pleasure. ‘ 
Do you not, use the steam for that pur- 
pose 1—No ; it makes too much noise ; it ; 
would frighten the horses. . 
Does Mr. Gerney’s carriage make any 
noise 7—It made a hissing noise - when 
saw it, just before it went down.to Chelten, 
ham and Gloucester, from the escape of the 
steam into the chimney. There was a vel 
good draught, but it would make too pas 
noise forus. It is the same as is adopted 
on the railroad. If I adopt that plan T 
should frighten the horses off a common 
road. rw 
You thing that his carriage would frighten 
a horse off the road 1—I am quite confident 
that the letting off the steam without its be, 
ing quieted would frighten horses. If wa 
couid use the steam in the chimney without 
producing any nuisance we should gaye q 
considerable expense. 
‘You would not be aftaid of any competi. 
tion from Mr. Gurney running against you ? 
—I should not he afraid of cornpetition. 
Do you think any other carriages which 
have been running can be put into competi- 
tion with yours ’—T ne thing stands entirely 
upon its own merits, and the best will be ap- 
preciated. 
MR. JOSHUA FIELD CALLED IN AND EXAMINED. 


Have you turned your attention to the 
construction of locomotive-carriages to,.run 
on public highways !—I have been employed’ 
in making experiments on tunis subject by 
some gentlemen as a metter of business. 

Is there an engine goes by the name of 
Field and Maudslay’s?—-The machine in 
question was made for some gentlemen ; it 
was not our property. 

Will you state wiat was its weight, and 
now may persons it was coustructed. to 
carry 1—~It weighed, with water and coals, 
six tons; it was merely a drag to draw, an- 
other carriage. 28 

How many carriages wquid it.draw; one 
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inary omnibus ; but it has drawn 


"Along what sort -of road; a.good hard 

oad t—The roads about London. , 
Gravel roads 1—Yes, or Macadamised. 
Is it at work now 1—No. 

~ Was it meant to work 1—It was built as 
an experiment. 

“To try what ?—To try what might be 
done on the roads. 

Did it succeed 1—Yes. 

What was the object you wanted to at- 
tain !—The object of the party was to give 
the subject a fair trial. 

Did it ever run any length of time ?—It 
* performed many journeys last summer. 

“.0n the roads immediately about London’ 

—Yes; it went various times to Reading. 
: Drawing carriages after it !—On those 
occasions it drew one carriage. 
€® What rate did it travel at From twelve, 
fourteen, fifteen, sixteen and even at the rate 
of eighteen miles an hour. 

What was the pressure ; how many horse 
power f—It is difficult to estimate the power 
of such a machine by horse-power without 
the resistance being known. 

What other means of estimating the power 
of a steam-engine have you !—Fixed steam. 
engines are easily estimated by horse power, 
but the power of a locomotive engine varies 
with every rate at which it runs. 

In proportion as you increase the rate you 
would lose the power; what you gained in 

~ velocity you would lose in power 1—Not ex- 
actly so; it would take more power to drive 

@ carriage sixteen miles an hour than it 
would twelve; at the highest velocity it 
would exert the greatest power. 

Have the goodness to give the Committee 
some way of estimating the power of an en- 
gine in any way you think you can explain it 
most satisfactorily ~The ordinary mode of 
estimating the power of a steam-engine is to 
ascertain the effective pressure of the steam 
on the piston ; the area ofthe piston, and the 
rate at which it travels, reducing this to 
pounds weight, moving one foot per minute, 
gives the power of the engine moving at this 
rate; then dividing this sum by 33,000lbs., 
which is supposed to be the weight one horse 
can raise one foot in a minute, gives the 
number of horses’ power. 

Apply that to your engine, if that is your 
mode of estimating the force of an engine ; 
apply that, and tell us what the power of 
your engine was in that carriage !—That 
would be extremely difficult to do in this case, 
some of the data not being known ; but I 
think the object of the inquiry would be an- 
swered by stating that the cylinders were ten 
— in diameter, the steam from 50 to 

O0lbs. on the square inch, and sixteen inch. 

es stroke ; such an engine may be estimated 
at about twenty horses-power. 

You had a number of cylinders ?—~Two. 

What length of time did you complete 
your journey to Reading !—~Three hours and 
ten minutes average both ways. 

How often do you go there ‘—It went five 
or six times down that road, some journeys 
to Slough, and once to Marlborough. 

Did you go with it?—Once only to Slough, 
and once to Marlborough. 

Did you observe that your carriage fright- 






éned the horses on the roads Occasionally 
horses would shy. 





ve you seen any'serious accidents !— 





No. . 
Did the horses shy more or less than at 
meeting a stage-coach 7?—More so, from the 
novelty Sf the thing. 

Would a noise accompany your carriage? 
—A little. 

From the carriage or the steam !—More 
from the hissing of the steam. 

Were there any sparks ; none were visi- 
ble by day-light 7—No. 

Have you ever travelled by night !—On 
one occasion. 

Were there any sparks !—-A considerable 
number. 

Have you taken any precautions or tried 
any thing to prevent the emission of sparks ? 
—We had at one time a wire-gauze over the 
top. 
Did it answer 1—As it rather impaired the 
draft it was taken off, and was not on when 
we travelled by night. 

Have you seen that wire-gauze applied 
agg locomotive-engines on railroads ?— 

es. 

Travelling .at the same speed ?—Yes ; 
at all speeds on the railroads they have 
gauze. 

Have you seen them travelling at the same 
speed, fourteen miles an hour, or whatever it 
is, with the wire-gauze on the top of the 
chimney 1—Yes ; and at much higher velo. 
cities. 

But at that velocity did not sparks fly out, 
and would they not at a more great velocity 
than at a moderate one ?—I never observed 
any. 

When they travelled at that velocity have 
you observed the sparks fly out, notwithstand. 
ing the gauze 1—I Ifave only travelled by 
day-time. 

Did you use coal or coke ?—Coal, and 
that accounts for the great number of sparks. 

Is yours a large chamber—the boiler ?— 
It was divided into a great number of small 
tubes. 

Of what size 1—The largest was two inches 
in diameter. 

Were they cylindrical ?—Yes. 

And so small-as that ?—The largest part 
exposed to the pressure of the steam was 
only two inches in diameter. 

How much coal did you consume in an 
hour, do you know ?—I cannot'speak very 
accurately to this, as those experiments were 
made more to ascertain the effect than the 
quantities of coal consumed. 

Did you observe what effect it had on the 
road ; did it make ruts 7—Not at all. 

What was the width of the tire of your 
wheels !—~Three inches and a half. 

They did not sink into the road !—No, 
not at all. 

Were the roads wet or dry 1—These ex. 
periments were chiefly made in the summer, 
but the carriage has run when the roads were 
soft and muddy. 

Then it was very dry weather ?—Yes, for 
the most part. . 

Have you ever travelled by any of the 
steam-carriages that go by the name of Han- 
cock’s !—Once. 

When was that; lately’—It was about 
eighteen months ago. 

Do you know his constructions 1—Yes, 
generally. 








-Do you consider it safe ?—I think it is. 
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~ Where was it you travelled ; on the’New- 
road 1—Yes. 
Did you observe that the horses were 
frightened at it ?—No. . 
here was no starting ’—No. 

Did the horses pay more attention to it 
than they did to the Paddington omnibuses 
or the Paddington stages ?—TI did not ob. 
serve that they did. 

You conceive the mechanism is such as to 
secure safety to the individuals who travelled 
by it ?—Yes. 

Did it seem to move and turn very readily? 
—~Very easily. 

You had no accident with it while you 
were upon it 1—No. 

Have you ever seen Mr. Gurney’s steam- 
carriage !—I never saw one of Gurney’s un- 
der way, except an old one belonging to Sir 
Charles Dance, quite altered as it regards 
the boiler. 

But not Gurney’s most improved and last- 
made carriage ; his best carnage 1—No, 
Do you know the nature of the construc. 
tion of his carriage Yes, as it was five 
years ago. 

Do you consider his safe 1—I did not con- 
sider the large flat-sided chamber safe. 

But not latterly; it has a round cylindri- 
cal tube 1—I do not know. 

Do you know Colonel Macerone’s 1—~ 
No. ; 
a do not know any thing about it ?— 

0. 

Are there any others yoa know, whose 
mechanism you are acquainted with 1—I 
have seen Mr. Ogle’s, but not at work. 

" Do you know the nature of his plan?—~ 
es. 

Do you consider that safe ?—Yes; I think 
the boiler safe. 

Safe with respect to explosion ’—Yes, 
You have never seen it under way, there. 
fore you do not know its effect _—No. 

The only one you have seen tried is the 
one youl built, and Hancock’s ?—The only 
steam-carriages I have seen moving are that 
we built ourselves, and an old one of Sir 
Charles Dance’s partly composed of one of 
Gurney’s original carriages, Mr. Hancock’s, 
and one made by one of my partners, which 
was a railroad-engine, put on the road with 
plain wheels for experiment. 

Have you seen that under way 1—Yes. 

Do you consider the mechanism of that 
such as to be safe for passengers Yes ; as 
safe as the ordinary railroad-engine. 

Did you find the horses start at that 1—A 
little ; not much. 

More than at Hancock’s 1—I think so, as 
the noise is greater from the escape-steam. 

Did Hancock’s make a noise 1—~Not 
much. 

Is it the rattling of the carriage, or the 
whizzing of the steam ?—I think about 
half each. 

They do not neutralize each other !— 
No. 

You have never seen Gurney’s !—No. 

Did horses start at Sir Charles Dance’s? 
—A little occasionally. 

More than at Hancock’s ?—I cannot say, 
but should think them much the same m 
that respect. 

Do you know the mechanism of that of 
Dance’s {—Yes. 





Concluded in next Number 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 


Toa course delivered before the General 
Society of Mechanics’ and Tradesmen, by 
James Renwick, L. L. D., Professor of 
Natural Experimental Philosophy and 
Chemistry, in Columbia College, New- 
York. 


In opening the first course of public 
Lectures which has been prepared for this 
Institution, I cannot but feel that my task 
is attended with some difficulty. Unable to 
forsee the wants and wishes of an audience 
now for the first time assembled, I have 
been in doubt whether it would be best to 
adopt a strictly scientific, or a merely pop- 
ular plan, or whether a middle course might 
not be preferable, in which the dry discus- 
sions of pure science should be relieved by 
illustrations of a more familiar character. 

There has also, been a question whether 

‘the few lectures ought not to be devoted 
solely to such subjects as might possess 
the charm of novelty, and thus illustrate no 
more than the recent additions which have 
been made to philosophic knowledge, or 
whether they should embrace matters more 
familiarly known. 


It has, after due deliberation, been in- 
ferred that this audience has not been col- 
lected merely for the purpose of learning 
what has recently been done in science, 
but would prefer to receive a connected 
view of the subjects which may be treated 
of; in which way, while mere novelties 
will not be wholly excluded, they will occu- 
py no more space than their real importance 
entitles them to demand. It often happens 
that a new discovery attracts for a season 
an undue portion of attention, and different 
subjects have thus, in rotation, filled up a 
measure of the time devoted to the study of 
science, far beyond that which is due to 
their intrinsic merits, or their value in.prac- 
tical application. Thus, common electri- 
city for several years demanded nearly half; 
the time which was devoted to the physical) 
sciences ; it was then superceded by gal- 
vanic electricity ; while at the present mo- 
ment electro-magnetism and the polarity of 
light, are the fashion. Without pretending 
to undervalue either of these branches of 
knowledge, it is sufficient to say that they 
have not been considered of sufficient prac- 
tical value to be introduced in the opening 
course of such an Institution as that at 
whose request, I have the honor to address 
you. 

In determining, then, to have reference 
rather to the real importance of the subjects 
to be treated of, than any temporary interest 
they may have assumed from novelty of 





fashion, two distinct modes of p proceed 













have presented themselves. It thigh, Yh in 
the first place, have been attempted to com- 
press, within the prescribed limits of the lec- 
tures, a brief and general view of the whole 
extent of physical science. Such brief and 
general view might not be without its inter- 
est, but it would necessarily have been con- 
densed within a space so confined as to ren- 
der it extremely difficult to give to such of 
my hearers, as may not have had the benefit 
of a previous acquaintance, with at least, a 
part of the subject, any clear and satisfacto- 
ry idea of the whole. This plan would also 
have labored under the disadvantage of ex- 
cluding in a great measure, all experimental 
illustration. 

In the second place, it is easy to select 
from the variety of matter included under 
the general head of physical science, a few 
subjects of important practical value. Each 
of these would then admit of being fully in- 
vestigated, and full space would be allowed 
for rendering them interesting by experiment 
and apparatus. 

The latter has, for such reasons, been con- 
sidered the preferable plan, and this view of 
the subject has received the sanction of the 
very intelligent committee of the Institution. 

[In respect to the style, which it would be 
most expedient to adopt, ] have, upon my 
own responsibility determined on framing 
the lectures in a plain and didactic form, 
rather than attempt to dress them in literary 
ornaments. For the subsequent evenings 
of the course, the reading of written lectures 
will be avoided as far as will be gonsistent 
with a clear and perspicuous exhibition of 
principles. Conceiving that it is probable, 
that, at least a part of the audience, has 
had no opportunity heretofore of iustruction 
in physical science, and is therefore assem- 
bled for the purpose of acquiring elementary 
knowledge, the mode which experience has 
shown to be best adapted to that particular 
object will be pursued. To those of my 
auditors who have already made proficiency 
in such studies, this must serve as an apolo- 
gy, for bringing before them matters to which 
they are familiar. Still, even to them, it 
may not be uninteresting, to review what 
they have long since acquired ; and to for- 
tify their recollections by witnessing again 
facts and illustrations, which, however often 
repeated, cannot wholly cease to be worthy 
of attention. 

If such impressions be not erroneous; to 
define the limits of the sciences which fal] 
within the scope of my studies, and to point 
out what parts of them have been selected as 
the subjects of the present course, will form 
no unfitting introduction. 

The physical sciences present a. wide and 
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ing them was revived, and the few soun 
principles with which the ancients were ac- 
quainted, restored to their proper rank in the 
scale of human knowledge. From the time 
of this revival up to the present hour, no 
year, and indéed hardly a month, a week, or 
even a day, has elapsed, which has not added 
to the present stock of facts. From these 
facts, general principles and laws have been 
continually deduced, until the science of na- 
tural philosophy, which was at first of so little 
extent as to permit of its being 

cultivated in connection with others, has been 
necessarily divided into many distinct branch. 
es, each of which may well occupy. the 
whole attention, even of the most powerful 
intellect. : 

Physical Science, or, in other words, Na- 
tural Philosophy, has for its object, the laws 
which govern the phenomena and appear- 
ances of the material world. Every thing, 
therefore, which is capable of perception by 
our senses, falls within its province, as 
well as all the agents which are efficient in 
influencing them, whether these .agents be 
themselves objects of sensation, or known, 
only by the effects they produce on the bodies 
which are. 

The world with which we become ac 
quainted by the evidence of our senses, and 
to which the name of material has been 
given, is made up of many substances ex. 
tremely diverse in their specific characters, 
and yet agreeing in a few general proper. 
ties, which enable us to class. them all under 
one general term. ‘This term is Matter, 

In what the essence of matter may con- 
sist, we know not; nor is it probabie that 
we shall ever learn, in this limited state of 
existence, the final causes by which it-is se- 
parated, on the one hand from mere space, 
and on the other from spiritual existence, 
Metaphysicians have indeed with subtle inge, 
nuity speculated upon these causes, until they, 
have resolved matter into collections of mere 
occult qualities: while others have refined 
until they have denied its existence alto. 
gether: Such refinement of ingenuity ap- 
pears almost ludicrous to the uninstructed 
mind, and it is not less repugnant to those 
who study physical science in the true spirit 
of philosophic inquiry. To those. imbued 
with this spirit, or such as enter upon the 
study unbiassed, it is unnecessary to refute 
such sophistry. The error lies at the root of 
the inquiry; and it may be safely asserted, 
that, wherever metaphysical arguments are 
admitted into the discussions of natural phi- 
losophy, the chance of discovering truth will 
be in a great measure ‘lost. It is from our 
senses, cither unassisted, or aided by the ins 
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and it is to our senses that we must finally 
appeal to determine whether the inferences 
built upon that basis are correct or not. 

_ In making the testimony of our senses the 
basis of all our knowledge of physical science» 
we proceed in one of two ways, namely: by 
observation, or experiment. 

We are said to observe, when we watch 
for the phenomena as they occur in the regu, 
lar course of events, and merery note the ap. 
pearances which these phenomena present. 
We are said to experiment, when by means 
of apparatus or preparations, we cause ac- 
tions to begin, which would not have occur- 
red in the spontaneous order of nature; in 

this method of proceeding, we may not only 
induce an action, which might not have ta- 
ken place without our intervention, but we 
may modify, and in some cases, cause it to 
cease; but we can do no more. The phe- 
nomenon itself is due to natural causes which 
are beyond our control, and escape our 
scrutiny. Hence experiment, after all, is 
no more than a case of the more general 
method of observation, the proper time for 
which, we may choose for ourselves, but 
whose result is independent of us. 

These two methods cannot be adopted 
indiscrminately, nor is each applicable in 
every different instance. Thus, if we wish 
to examine the phenomona of the heavenly 
bodies, no other method is practicable but 
that of observation ; their motions proceed 
in a space far beyond the limit of any of our 
senses except that of sight, and the several 
appearances which they present, occur at 
regular periods, but in a way which is be- 
yond any control or modification on our 
part. Astronomy is therefore emphatically 
the science of observation. But when we 
wish to examine the internal constitution of 
bodies, we find the elements of which they 
ure composed, united by forces which réquire 
the application of a more intense force of 
the same description, or of some powerful 
physical agent to overcome them. Such 
forces we can call to our aid, and such phy- 
sical agents we can control and employ. 
Chemistry is therefore as emphatically the 
Stience of Experiment. Other departments 
of Natural Philosophy may be investigated 
by mixed methods, in which observation and 
experiment, each fulfil their proper office. 

"It may perhaps be urged that the evidence 
of our senses is far fram being infallible, and 
there is probably na person persent who 
may not, at some time or other, have been 
Jed into error, by relying upan this evidence 
alone. We have hovever the means of 


comparing and gombiaing a number of dif 
fereut appearances, and of reasoning upon 


sis of natural knowledge is to be derived, 


may in this way correct what would at first 
give rise to erroneous impressions, and ac- 
tually deduce and demonstrate the true 
state of things, from the very perceptions 
which at first appear to contradict it. Thus, 
a savage or a child, who for the first time 
contemplates his own image in a mirror, may 
think this image the actual body of another 
person. By bringing the sense of feeling 
to the aid of that of sight, he will speedily 
learn the existence of the mirror, in what at 
first appeared an empty space, and careful 
observation will prove that the position of 
the image is dependent upon that of his own 
body, and follows his own motions ; but if 
the appearance were to occur for the first 
time to one acquainted with the general 
laws of the reflection of light, he would be 
at once enabled to include the phenomenon 
of the image among the cases of that gene- 
ral problem. So also, our senses appear 
to inform us that the sun rises daily in the 
East, and performs his appointed course 
until he sets in the West, over the firm and 
apparently immoveable earth. So soon as 
his light has faded, innumerable stars show 
themselves which seem to be affected by a si- 
milar motion. But he who has made progress 
in physieal science, can, by the very compa- 
rison of these apparent motions with each 
other, prove that they are all owing to the 
rotation of the planet of which we are our- 
selves inhabitants ; which, so far from being 
of the importance that a comparison with 
our own pigmy stature leads us to beleive it, 
is a mere point in the vast system of the 
universe, and instead of being at rest is in 
a state of continual and rapid motion. The 
sun himself can be shown to be a million times 
and more, as large as our puny earth, and 
many of thestars, which to us seem mere lumi- 
nous specks, to be even greater than that 
splendid luminary. Yet the whcle of this 
knowledge rests for its basis upon the very 
facts, which to our first impressions, seem to 
demonstrate the reverse of the truths which 
are finally attained. 

In order to understand how truth may be 
reached, even from contradictory appearan - 
ces, it is expedicnt that we should treat in a 
brief manner of the mode of proceeding in 
physical science. ‘This method is founded 
in nature, and is not only that by which phi- 
losophers proceed, when they pursue a pro- 
per mode of inquiry, but is that, by which 
children and the rudest individuals of our 
race, learn whatever is absolutely necessa- 
ry to their safety and sustenance. As we 
advance in age, and in mental cultivation 
we are oftcn tempted so deviate from the 
path which nature has pointed out, in the 








ursuit of more casy roads ‘to truth; prompt- 
P promy 








endeavor. to avoid the slow. .and. laborious 
method, by which alone, true knowledge can 
be acquired, and partly by the influence of 
bad example. It therefore becomes neces. 
sary that rules for conducting the process 
should be laid down, and that we shall 
never be Satisfied that our inferences are cor- 
rect unless these rules have been rigidly ad. 


hered to. 
Concluded in next Number. - 





Agriculture, &c. 


From the Farmers’ Register. 
OBSERVATIONS MADE DURING AN EXCURSION 
TO THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

Early on the morning of Nov. 19, our 
party assembled at the northern end of the 
Land Company’s Canal, about a mile from 
Suffolk. ‘T’o this point all their shingles are 
brought by boats—and passed over to the 
tide creek close by, and which is about 20 
feet lower in level, where they are received 
by vessels which carry them to the northern 
cities. Our party was mostly composed of 
gentlemen of Suffolk, who most. kindly 
aided all my views and wishes. The boat 
was flat bottomed, long and spacious, belong- 
ing to the. Land Company, and designed 
solely for conveying passengers in trips to 
the lake, for pleasure or business. It was 
well suited for the purpose, and was well 
manned and provided for this occasion.— 
The mode of propelling the boat is the same 
as is always used for the shingle boats. A 
strong pole is fastened across the square 
head, and another in like manner at the 
stern, at right angles to the boat, the other 
ends extending across the tow-path on the 
margin of the canal. By these poles the 
men push the boat along in a rapid walk, 
and at the same time lean on them so as 
very much to lighten their labor. Four ex- 
perienced hands accompanied our boat, who 
relieved each other from time to time. It 
seemed strange to me that horse power had 
not been substituted for that of man for this 
business ; for though it would be costly to 
provide enough solid earth to make a tow- 
path for horses, when once done, one horse 
would pull.as many boats as perhaps 15 or 
20 men could shove. 

This canal was dug 12 fect wide, 4 feet 
deep, and is 10 miles in length, and very 
nearly straight. Its water is almost a level 
—a gentle current flowing from the middle 
part towards each end. ‘The firm land soon 
was passed through—(in which the banks 
are from 1 to 2, and fora short space 3 to 
4 feet high—) and we then entered the 
swamp. The tow-path still continued to be 
a firm but low bank for a short space more 
—and then for the remaining 7 or 8 miles 
was scarcely above the surface of the ad- 
joining swamp, and merely afforded better 
footing by being trodden, and thereby con- 
solidated, and by the poles and other wood 
placed along where water covered the ground 
for the baatsmen*s steps. The earth thrown , 
out in digging the canal must have made on 
each side a wide and high bank. But so 
little elevation now remains, that it furnish. 
es alone sufficient proof of the correctness 
of my previous opinion, that such land, if 








kept dry, will rot away;-leaving nothing but 
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the soil, rmanent horse towpath could 
therefore oy be made by earth boated 
from the fri land, or by wood. Wooden 
roads for mules are made throughout the 
swamp, to convey the shingles to the bor- 
ders of the canal, or lake—and these roads 
are so rough, and bad, that it seems as if as 
much power must be lost on them, as by 
using hand labor to propel the loaded boats. 
Some of these roads are 5 or 6 miles in 
length—and their united length must be very 

reat. ‘They are constructed as follows. 
Double lines of poles are laid in the direc- 
tion of the road, about the distance apart of 
the cart wheels, Across these are laid split 
pieces, merely long enough for a single track 
of a cart, of 4 to 6 inches in diameter, and 
as angular and irregular as may be suppos- 
ed, from mauling. These lie close to each 
other across the sleepers, and present a very 
rough and’ unstable surface for the wheels, 
and still worse for the feet of the mules. 
Still, [ was told that on such roads, a mule 
will draw as heavy a load as on ordinary 
roads, on land. If so, it would seem that 
they would draw ten times as much on 
smooth longitudinal tracks, or such wooden 
rail, or tram-roads, as are described in Vol. 
I. of the Farmers’ Register. 

The escape of the water in numerous 
places over the margin of the canal, served 
to explain how there could be a regular cur. 
rent always setting towards the closed end 
of a level canal. 

We soon reached juniper trees, (or white 
cedars) and the softest swamp soil, in which 
situation only, these trees grow. I had never 
before seen a juniper—and should not now 
have distinguished them from the red or true 
cedars, but for their situation, greater height, 
and the beautiful straightness of their long 
naked trunks. ‘The length of the branches, 
and the spreading and bulk of the whole top, 
bear but small proportion to. the diameter 
und length of the trunks of the juniper. The 
trees are beautiful, and especially when they 
stand thick, forming a high roof of their 
evergreen tops, suppor ted by numerous co- 
lumns formed by their long and straight 
stems. They are not often large, or are too 





che very small ‘portion of rent matter in 





valuable as timber to be permitted to reach 
much size. Most of our whole course was 
through the “ burnt woods,” a large track of 
which nearly all the growing trees had been| 


| 


formerly killed and consumed by great fires| 


in former times. 

Though the form of the juniper is well 
adapted to stand on its soft and yielding 
foundation of mire, still when large it is easi- 
ly overthrown by winds—and perhaps as 
many such were lying beneath the surface 
of the peat, as were standing erect. Wher 
thrown down, they are soon covered by 
water, and keeping wet, they never rot, ex- 
cept the sap wood, which is less than an inch 
thick. Much of the timber now got, is from 
trees long covered a foot or two deep under 
the surface soil, and which are found by the 
workmen by sounding, and then dug to and 
sawn off into shingle cuts, though half’ co- 
vered by water. Some of the great fires, 
in certain places, have brought to view and 
into use, more good timber than they injured, 
by burning the soil down to where nume- 
Tous trees had lain perhaps for a century 
concealed, and their existence unsuspected. 





IlBy the w the way—in digg down into the 
swamp, charcoal, the ain evidence of the 
former fires, and of the height at which the 
surface had then stood, is often found at se- 
veral feet below the present surface—thus 


soil in thickness by the operation of the na- 
tural causes before reasoned from. But I 
get on slowly upon the canal. 

The canal, when perfectly straight for a 
long course, with the trees on each side al-' 
most joining their branches across, presents 
a beautiful vista and perspective view—and 
with our singular boat and its equipage would 
have furnished a fine subject for a painter. 
Still more striking were the same scenes 
when we returned at night, with the bright 
light of our fire partially displacing the ge- 
neral darkness. The landscape painter 
would find many new subjects in this region, 
where every thing is strange and new—and 
so might the student of botany and other 
branches of natural history. A writer like 
Irving might here find enough interesting 
matter for description and narrative, to fill a 
volume. ‘The land and the water—the ve- 
getables and the wild animals—the inhabi- 
tants in their habits and occupations—are all 
as different from the surrounding country, 
as if the traveller had suddenly passed into 
a far remote region. 

I landed several times in the course of the 
day, at places of different appearance and 
growth, and of different levels, and walked 
far enough to see the swamp in all its_vari- 
ous conditions. ‘The parts most easy to 
walk through (and these are scarely passa- 
ble) are where the original gigantic forest» 
growth has not been destroyed or hurt by| 
fire; or where the reeds, forming a thick 
growth, have all died, and thus permited one; | 
with some effort, to break his way through | 
such a brittle though close barricade. The! 
getting of timber being confined to the juni- | 
per trees, and these being of comparetively | 
small size, the original grandeur of the forest! 
is but little impaired by the labors of man. 
The cypress is here the king of the forest—! 
and this, with the gums, and all other trees! 
except juniper, are left untouched. The 
cypress grows on the same kind of land with 
the black gum—which, as before stated, is 
much firmer than the juniper lands. The 
farmers here, who have given any conside- 
ration to the subject, suppose that though the 
juniper land, if drained, would sink and soon 
fail, that the gum and cypress lands would 
be permanent. No doubt they would be 
more durable$—but the vegetable matter that 
will burn, will also rot, if placed in circum- 
stances favorable to fermentation : and soon 
or late, all the excess of vegeteble matter in 
the soil, not combined with, and fixed by the 
earths, and especially by calcareous earth, 
must rot away, and disappear. 

We passed through sundry such changes 
of land, and of its vegetable cover, as have 
been described—but still a general uniformi- 
ty of appearance prevailed,’ owing to the 
deep gloom and miry surface of the sur- 
rounding swamp, the sluggish and dark 
water of the canal, and its scarcely varying 
course. The only sign of life was seen at 
intervals in a“ camp” of a pair of shingle. 
getters. Their houses, or shanties, are 
barely wide enough for five or six men to lie 
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the open front, by a 

the night. Phe root sloping 6 up trough 
rain, and where highest, not above four feet 
fromthe floor. Of the shavings made in 


giving practical proof of the growth of the},smoothing the shingles, the thinnest make a 


bed for the laborers, and the balance forny 
the only dry and solid foundation ‘for their 
house, and their homestead, or wo’ g yard. 
Yet they live plentifully, and are 
with their employment—and the main objec 
tion to it with their masters, (they being iS ge 
nerally slaves,) and the community, is 
the laborers have too much leisure time, and 
of ccurse spend it improperly.’ Their hea- 
vy labors for the week are generally finish: 
ed in five, and often in four days—and then’ 
the remainder of the week is spent out of 
the swamp, and given to idleness, and by 
many to drunkenness. All the'work is done 
by-tasks : and the employers have 
to do but pay for the labor executed. About 
500 men are thus employed ‘in the whole 
swamp, by the Land Company, and by nu- 
merous individual land owners. With all 
their exposure, /the laborers are remarkably 
healthy, and almost entirely free from ‘the 
autumnal fevers that so severely scourge all 
the surrounding country. It is said aan no 
case has yet occured of a shigle- r 
of dina in the swamp—nor fi my infor 
mants know that any one had ‘been so sick 
as to require to be brought out. 
white woman lately died, whose Fata, 
his family have lived ten years in.the swamp 
—but she had just returned front a visit of 
some length to the open country outside, It 
is well known that the borders of extensive. 
peats in Britain are healthy, and in that re~ 
spect are very different from the marshes ah 
the same regions. 

At length we came to, another 
canal, (the old “ Washington aa 
entering which a slight deviation was S 
from our: previous straight course, 
turn obstructs the view, and thereby adds to 
|| the pleasure of the surprise that immediately 
follows. But a few yards more are travers- 
ed, when the boat passes, almost without 
warning of a change, from its narrow and 
shaded channelupon the wide-spread surface 
of the lake. The boatmen, having ane 
ed their poles for oars, rowed n 
miles toward the centre of the lake. t's is 
encompassed to its margin every where 
a thick growth of tall trees, in which the ey. 
presses, by their greater height and singus 
larly formed summits, show most conspicus 
ously. ‘The general level horizon presented 
to the eye by the surrounding forest, is made 
lower and irregular in two large places’ on 
opposite sides of the lake, plainly indicating 
the wide and desolating p : of the last 
great fire, which left nothing alive in its track, 
nor any thing standing, except some’ of: the 
largest trunkss of trees, many of whichstill 
remain, though naked and scathed by fire'te 
their summits. But so rapid is the growth 
on this swamp, that the burnt land: is _ 
rally and closely covered by a young 
of considerable height, and among which 
are junipers of twelve inches which 
are already used for shingle timber. 

It was a bright and clear day, one 
breath of wind was felt before” 
from the canal. But 
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great.measure secured from the ¢ | 
wind, by. its. inland situation, and its close 
ing forest barrier. But high as is 
this barrier, it is low in comparison to the 
elevation of highlands in general—and the 
low level of all the adjacent country, and 
the vicinity. of the Atlantic, permit to the 
winds.such,a sweep, that Lake Drummond 
is remarkably subject to their effects ; and 
the violence of storms, is here about as 
commonly exhibited as on the sea. 

The water, though, clear and transparent, 
is so deeply alae by the extract of vege- 
table matter, as to seem black when seen in 
the lake and canals, When taken up in a 

it is found that this deepness of color 
delusive—and that it is about the color of 
pale rumor wine. It is every where 
the, swamp the same in quality, 

h not always.as deeply tinged. It is, 

by. some, considered medicinal, and is pre- 
ferred for drinking by all the laborers, an- 
others most accustomed to its peculiar and 
at first, disagreeable flavor, to any other 
water whatever. Some twenty-five D hase 
lago, invalids, and especially those suffering 
under pulmonary affections, were in the 
habit'of visiting the swamp in the summer, 
to drink the swamp water for improvement of 
health; and they often remained for weeks 
‘ r at atavernon the Dismal Swamp 
Canal, beyond the opposite side of the lake. 


The water in the lake, is now about 18 
imches below the usual level, and of course 
‘we found the swamp so much the drier, and 
more accessible,‘ near the borders of the 
lake.’ But notwithstanding this cause for 
the “unusual dryness of the surface, and 
notwithstanding also, the thick carpet of re- 
cently fallen leaves and other vegetable 
matter on the surface, sustaining the foot- 

I was continually reminded, by the 
yielding of the miry earth below, of the 
unsoundness of the support. Through the 

r of the year, the basin of the 
fake is full to the brim, and overowing 
at many places into the surrounding 
swamp. e water in the Land Compa. 
ny’s canal through which we passed, 
however, was then kept at its ordinary 
height, by means of a wooden stop-gate 
placed across the mouth of the canal. 

The fish of the lake are of species simi- 
lar to. those of the ponds and fresh water 
streams of the-neighboring country—but 
of some, the sizes are much greater. The 

is sometimes seen above five feet long. 
pen kinds of the fish are highly valued, 
and dining on them is not the least enjoy- 
ment.of the pleasure parties that often 
make excursions in summer to the lake. 

Reeds, at remote intervals, bear séeds 
which have .a considerable resemblance to 
wheat, and which will make tolerably good 
bread. These seeds are so seldom borne 
andare usually so few, that most persons 
donot: know of their existence. Whenever 
a reed brings seed, it dies the same autumn. 
A few. years ago was a general and great 
“reed mast,” as a full bearing of seed is 
here’ all the reeds consequent- 
ly diediat once. The present growth is in 
man as thick and as beautiful as 
ever—varying however in height in diffe- 
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t places, as if of different years’ sowing, 
to 9orless. But. it seems as 
if nature demands a change of crops in 
this as in many other cases, I infer this 
from walking into large pieces of ground 
covered by a former growth of reeds, of 
which all had died in the last great mast 
season, and not a single living reed had 
followed, or was seen.on such places. It 
is a vulgar error that. the reeds bring seed 
once only in seven years, There are tew 
more beautiful single plants than a reed of 
large size—and their general appearance 
is as pleasing when in smaller size they 
stand so thick as toform an almost impene 
trable undergrowth. 

It is not known to most persons that bears 
still inhabit the Dismal Swamp, though long 
ago driven from every other part of jower 
and middle Virginia. But proably most 
have thought, as I did before this visit, that 
they were so rarely met with, that the killing 
of a single one would be a matter for great 
exultation, and cause of some notoriety to 
the. huntsman who was so lucky. But I 
now learned that they were so numerous, 
that there were but few men who resided 
near the margin of the swamp who had not 
killed one or more. <A youg gentleman of 
our party, had shot several dozens of these 
beasts. He told me that the largest weighed, 
after being skinned and gutted, more than 
500 pounds. They do not usually weigh 
half as much. It is difficult to raise many 
cattle or hogs on the adjacent farms, though 
the swamp furnishes such abundant food for 
both, owing to the slaughter committed on 
them by the bears. A bear will with ease 
kill a full grown cow, and has strength to 
drag away the carcass to a suitable hiding 
place. No dogs will hunt these animals to 
much purpose, and therefore it is not often 
attempted. ‘The most numerous pack will 
seldom ever bringthem to bay, and will ne- 
ver attempt to seize on them. ‘The bears 
are traced and found by the hunters, by list- 
ening for the noise of their nightly drepre- 
dations in corn-fields, or among live stock, 
or when breaking the limbs of the trees 
they climb in search of acorns or gum ber- 
ries: or they are baited and killed by traps, 
or havily loaded set muskets, the latter be. 
ing a common and successful mode of de- 
stroying them. I heard related by the gen- 
tlemen of our party, and by the boatmen, 
sundry accounts of such adventures—and 
enongh could easily be had to fill a second 
volume of Davy Crockett. Indeed, the 
story of one remarkable adventure which 
has been bestowed in print on Crockett, I 
believe, or if not,on some other western bear 
hunter, I found had been pilfered from the 
honors of an old borderer of the Dismal 
Swamp: for whether the story be true or 
false, (and it is fully believed here,) it had 
been told by the hero of it for forty years 
before his death. 

Some more formal testimony of the great 
number of bears in the swamp was pite- 
sented at the recent meeting of the Land 
Company, in a written proposal submitted to 
them by an individual for getting up their 
oak timber. This paper stated as a reason 
for their taking such measures, that the oaks 
were suffering, and many dying under the 
effects. of the depredations of the bears. 





This statement which would otherwise have 








been to me impossible to. conceive a mean- 


ing for, was explained by the account receiv. 
bd pf, fhe, kalita of thoon anaimanla, Heavy 
and apparently cliimsy.as they are, they are 
expert climbers, and in that manner seek 
the gum berries and acorns, which, in their 
season, form a favorite part of their food. 
To reach the acorns on the extremities, they 
draw to them and break off the limbs, even 
when of large size—and into these broken 
places worms of a particular kind enter, or 
eggs are laid, as in the case of the pine bug, 
and in time the trees are killed by their bor. 
ings. . 
A still more ferocions animal found here 
is the larger of two species of what are call: 
ed wild cats. This name is certainly miss 
applied—but my acquanitance with this 
branch of natural history is not sufficient to 
enable me to fix the kind of either animal, 
from the descriptions given. The larger is 
brown, with a short tail, and is about as large 
as a middle sized or rather stoutdog. The 
smaller kind is mole-colored, and has a long 
tail. Pole cats are also sometimes found in 
the borders of the swamp. 

The most singular recent fact with respect 
to beasts of prey, is the appearance here of 
a solitary wolf a few years ago. As no 
wolf has been heard of east of the moun- 
tains for many years, the kind of this de- 
structive animal was not suspected until long 
after he had been committing his ravages oi 
the sheep about Suffolk—and more than a 
year passed before be was at last killed. 
His howling had often been heard by the in- 
habitants of that town, so near did he forage 
—but as his shelter in the swamp was 
perfectly secure from intrusion, and he mov- 
ed out only by night, and as no dog would 
pursue him, it seemed long impossible to de- 
stroy him. He at last, like many warlike or 
predatory heroes, from Sampson down to 
Macheath, fell a prey to female attractions, 
Tired of celibacy, he was seeking a mate, 
though of a different race—a bitch at a farm 
house: and her other suitors made so great 
an outcry over the foreign intruder, that his 
presence was discovered, and he was shot. 

Upon inquiring for some one who had 
witnessed and was able to describe the great 
fire of 1806, the boatmen referred me to 
old Toby Fisher, who was then, as he still 
is; and has continued to be, a shingle-getter 
in the swamp. Accordingly, we visited 
Toby’s cam d his account was readily 
obtained. ‘The first indication of the extent 
of the fire was the uncommon prevalence 
of smoke, and its long continued increase. 
But a shift of wind would remove it from the 
neighborhoodlof the laborers, and for as much 
as a week together they were free from it. At 
last, the fire approached so near that the fall- 
ing of the great trees was heard in rapid and 
continued succession, like the reports of 
guns heard at a distance—and when. still 
nearer, bears and other “ varmunts” were 
seen fleeing from destruction, and some 
times singed and lamed from having been 
forced through the fire. At:last the laborers 
nearest the approaching flames were driven 
in, and in such alarm, that all hastily em- 
— on the lake, and left the vray = 

rom 30,000 to 50,000 shingles, ready for 
market, which were the property of asingle 
individual (the father.of one of our party,) 





had been previously thrown into the old 
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but Without obtaining muéh of the 
pa in saving them = the 
flames. upper layers, above the water, 
having taken ie an been consumed, and 
their weight removed, the next layer would 
rise to. the. same height—and though wet, 
were soon'dried enough, by so powerful a 
heat, to take fire also. ‘Thus the shingles, 
which had been completely submerged, con- 
tinued to rise and to burn, until but a small 
part was left. The fire continued about a 
month, and passed over the greatest part of 
the swamp. From other authority, I learned 
that the soil was in many of the dryest places 
burnt down as deep as two feet, producing 
such effects as have been already mentioned. 

To such a fire, in former times, acting ow 
a still dryer state of the swamp, it seems 

bable that the lake owes its existence, by 
the soil being burnt so low as to allow water 
to be retained, and of depth too great for 
lants to grow therein, which otherwise, 
would have recommenced a growth of peat 
and by it ultimately have filled again the 
void. That this vast basin was thus hollow- 
ed out by. fire seems to be proved by stumps 
at the bottom being found charred on their 
surface—by the perpendicularity of the 
banks—and the operation is rendered pro- 
bable, strange and great as the effect may be, 
by the reasonableness of its taking place, 
when the supposed existing circumstances 
rre considered. I do not suppose that the 
basin was burnt to its present depth—and 
merely because it is not likely that the earth 
could have been dry to the depth of fifteen 
feet, or even half that depth. Butif burnt 
to three feet only, and then filledwith water, 
the continued growth in thickness or the 
margin of the swamp generally, in the course 
ofages would raise the surface to fifteen feet 
above the present bottom ofthe lake. 

But if the swamp soil is growing in thick- 
ness, and (asI suppose) the lake in depth, it 
is also believed and with much appearance 
of truth, that the lake is likewise continually 
growing in superficial extent. That this is 
taking place along a large part of its margin, 
is evident to present observers, and still 
more tothose who remember the state of 
things many years ago, and have witnessed 
the gradual encroachments of the water. 
Some however doubt whether other.parts of 
the shore may not be growing, by filling up. 
I do not see why the water may not be 
spreading on all sides. The violence of the 
waves, in high winds, must undermine and 
wash away the banks—and of the earth 
thus removed, the lightest parts are dashed 
over upon the swamp, where they dry and 
rot, or otherwise add to the depth of the 
soil—and the more earthy and heavy, serve 
to raise the bottom of the lake, and the more 
so where nearest to the banks—and in this 
manner to cause the regular deepening to- 

. wards the centre that is found to exist. Un- 
til the parts thus filled up shall rise near 
enough to the surface to support plants, and 
thus erally grow to be high peat again, 
thé lake must be widening on every side to 
which the waves are driven by violent winds. 

. The following results, showing the propor- 
tions of vegetable matter contained, were 
obtained by subjecting to trial different soils 
of the Dismal Swamp. ‘The method used 
was to measure the bulk of each specimen, 
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plas, marked at equal portions 
of an ounce of water each. The measur- 
ed portions of éarth were then separately 
exposed, in an iron vessel, to a strong heat, 
for one or two hours, until each seemed as 
much reduced by combustion as could be by 
such means. Coal'y matter still remained 
with all the ashes, showing that the burning 
was not completely finished. All these 
soils have been before described, either par- 
ticularly, or generally. The amounts. lost 
may be supposed to show the comparative 
proportions contained, of vegetable tatter. 
1. Of the soil of the reed covered swamp 
land (Mr. Daniel Jordan’s) described page 
517, taken about 14 or 2 feet from the sur- 
face, 3 parts (oz. measures,) lost in bulk, 
by burning, 2+ parts, or 75 per cent. 

2. Of the gum swamp soil, also Mr. 
Jordan’s described page 517, taken from 1 
to 2 feet below the surface, (but quite free 
from any mixture of the clay sub-soil)— 3 
parts lost, by exposure to heat equal to any 
used, only half a part—or 16 per cent. 
This became black by burning, but could 
not be made to take fire, as the other speci- 
mens did. So small a loss was unlooked for. 

3. Of the gum and cypress swamp soil 
near the north-western side of the lake. 
This was presumed to be some of the high- 
est and firmest land, as it had been ditched 
and cultivated by old Draper in turnips, the 
best of which were as large as musket bul. 
lets, and had leaves 6 inches long. The 
specimen was free from unrotted vegetable 
matter. Five parts lost by burning 43 parts, 
or 90 per cent. 

4, Of juniper soil, taken from 6 to 10 
inches below the surface, and below all liv- 
ing roots or unrotted vegetable matter. 
The specimen was a black slimy mud, which 
gave no indication to the eye of having an 
excessive proportion of vegetable matter. 
Eight parts (half a pint) of the soil after 
burning, left one third of a part—showing 
the vegetable matter destroyed by fire to be 
96 per cent. ‘This specimen and the next, 
only, burnt with flame for a short time. 

5. Soil of gum and cypress, under its 
original growth—about 200 yards from the 
north-western side of the lake. The speci- 
men taken from six to ten inches below the 
surface, and free from living roots, or unrot- 
ted vegetable matter. Eight parts (half a 
pint) was reduced by burning to one third of! 
a part, or lost about 96 per cent. ‘T'his spe- 
cimen was burnt ata different time, and 
with more powerful heat than the others. 

Before closing these remarks, some spe- 
culations will be submitted as to the feasibi- 
tity and policy of draining this immense 
body of swamp, supposing it permitted by 
the laws, and not opposed by any existing 
rights or interests. 


In comparison with the magnitude of the 
object, it wouid seem to be both a cheap and 
certaia operation to drain this whole body of 
land. All the water, axcept the rain that 
falls directly on its surface, it may be sup- 
posed flows from the streams coming in 
within the extent of some 10 or 15 miles of 
margin, from the highland on the western 
side. If a canal was dug through the west- 
ern side of the swamp, its. northern end 
emptying into the Shingle Yard Creek, near 
Suffolk, and the southern end emptying into 
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and continually flood it, and the level.of the. 
water would ‘be sunk just as deep as'the bot- 
tom of the canal might be made. Lake 
Drummond would be deprived of its supply 
ing source, and would become dry, except 
the deepest central part. ‘Nearly the same 
extent of land might be drained,. and: the’ 
same objects effected, by deepening the’ 
Land Company’s canal, and giving. it. a 
northern outlet to tide water, and by open+ 
ing another cut from the Perquimans into thé 
lake, and both poe so deep as to lower the 
water 7or 8 fect. Hither of these modes 
however would destroy the navigation of the 
Dismal Swamd Canal, for which such a vast 
amount has been spent. But probably the’ 
water might be enough reduced to lay the 
land dry, without. hurting’ the navigation, or: 
materially diminishing the present extent of 
the surface of the lake. If lowering the 
water of the lake 5 feet only, would make 
the land dry enough, that reduction of level 
need not deprive the great canal of any of 
its present supply of water, because its feed- 
er from the lake now has 5 feet of descent, 
and of course might be as much deepened 
at the highest end. But if the middle sec. 
tion of the canal, between its highest locks, 
could be deepened so much as to di 
with those locks, every difficulty would be re. 
moved, and the navigation would be: greath 
improved and facilitated in futare use; | 
the general drainage be made farmore perfects 

But there is a prior question of some im. 
portance. If a general plan of drainage is 
ever so cheap in execution, and Certain in 
immediate results, would it be advantageous 
to so change the state of the swamp? The 
policy is at least doubtful, though the bal. 
ance of advantages seem to be in favor of 
the drainage. An immense body of most 
fertile land would be brought into cultivation : 
but it would rapidly rot away, and while rot. 
ting, would probably be as unhealthy, as it 
now is remarkable for healthiness. 

But every thing on the subject of drain- 
ing large swamps, held by many different 
proprietors, in Virginia, is mere r for 
theoretical reasoning and of useless: 
lation. Nothing can be done in practice, tio 
matter how great the promised advantages; 
or the existing evils. The laws, indirectly, 
yet completely, forbid the making of any 
such improvements on a large scale :. and 
still greater obstacles are presented in ‘this 
case, where, in addition to the existence of 
separate rights of hundreds. of. individual 
proprietors, there would be the chartered. 
and landed rights, and conflicting claims, of, 
two great joint stock companies. . Under: 
these various circumstances, it may bevsafes 
ly predicted that the possible or ill ef- 
fects of a general plan of ing the Dis. 
mal Swamp will never be practically known: 
—at least, not during the continuance’ of the 
present legal policy of Virginia. 
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STEPHENSON, 

Builder of a superior style of Passenge 
Cars for Railroads. 

No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 


ew-York. 
RAILROAD COMPANIES woulddo 








mine these Cars ; Sern of which 
on that part of the New-York and H 
now in operation. - * 
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( fastened with Spikes made at the above named fac- 
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Troy Iron and Nail Factory meape con- 
ea Very extensive assortment of Wrought 
and Nails, from. 3 to 10 inches, manufactured 
> Find sas aD essa Motierty: ycasen after 
successful operation, now aimost uni- 
aio in th United | States, (as well as England, 
where the subscriber obtained a patent,) are found 
ab dy 6 ever offered in market, : 
Companies may be supplied with Spikes 
having countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron 
rails, to any amount and on short notice. Almost all 
the Railroads now in progress in the United States are 


for which purpose they are found invaluable, 
as their adhesion is more than dotble any common 
spikes made by the hammer. 

*.* All orders directed tothe Agent, Troy, N. Y., 
will be punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. 

'™,* Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
al Townsend, Albany, and the cr Bs Iron Mer. 
chants in Albany and Troy ; J.I. Brower, 222 Water 
street, New-York; A. M. Jones, Philadelphia; T. 
Janviers, Baltimore; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. S.—Railroad Companies would do well’ to for- 
ward their orders as early as practicable, as the sub- 
sctiber is desirous of extending the manufacturing so 
as to keep pace with the daily —_— demand for 
his Spikes. (1J23am) H. BURDEN. 


RAILWAY IRON, LOCOMOTIVES, &c. 
THE subscribers offer the following articles for 





Sale. 
Railway Iron, flat bare, with countersunk holes and 
mitred joints, ti 
Ss. 


350 tons 2 by #, 15 ftin length, weighing 4,58. per ft. 

280 i “ g i, “ “ “ 3505 “ 
7“ ie“ 4, “ “ Qh st 
epee 2e* 4 * % Oa ee 
96 “ 1 “ 3, “cc “ “ “ 

with Spikes and Splicing Plates adapted thereto. To 

be sold free of duty to State governments or incor- 

pre companies. 

Orders for Pennsylvania Boiler Iron executed. 

Rail Road Car and Locomotive Engine Tires, 
wrought and turned or unturned, ready to be fitted on 
the wheels, viz. 30, 33, 36, 42, 44, 54, and 60 inches, 
diameter. 

E. V. Patent Chain Cable Bolts for Railway Car. 
axles, in lengths of 12 feet 6 inches, to 13 feet 24, 23 | 
3, 34, 34, 34, and 3? inches diameter. | 

Chains for Inclined Planes, short and stay links, 
manufactured fromthe E, V.Cable Bolts, and proved | 
atthe greatest strain. 

- India Rubber Rope for Inclined Planes, made from 
New ax. 

Also Patent Hemp Cordage for Inclined Planes, 
and Canal ‘Towing Lines. | 

Patent Felt for _— between the iron chair and | 
stone bluck of Edge Rail ways. 

Every description of Railway Iron, as wellas Lo- 
‘comotive Engines, imported at the shortest notice, by 
the agency of one of our partners, who resides in 
KE for this purpose, 

. Solomon W. Roberts, a highly respectable 
American Engineor, resides in England for the pur-, 
pose of ins’ ating all Locomotives, Machinery, Rail-| 
way Iron be. ordered through us _ 

A. & G. RALSTON. 

28 tf Philadelphia, No.4, South Front st. 


MACHINE WORKS OF ROGERS, 
KETCHUM anv GROSVENOR, Paterson, New- 
Jersey. The undersigned receive orders for the fol 
lowing articles, manufactured by them, of the most 

description in every particular. ‘Their works | 

eing extensive, and thenumber of hands employed | 

being large, they are onabled to execute both large 
and small orders with promptness and despatch: 











RAILROAD WORK. 
Locomotive Steam-Engines and Tenders; Driv- 
ing and other Locomotive Wheels, Axles, Springs and 
Tires; Car Wheels of cast iron, from a va- 
rey of patterns, and Chills; Car Wheels of cast iron, 
with wrought Tires ; Axles of best American refined 
iron ; Springs ; Boxes and Bolts for Cars. 
COTTON WOOL AND FLAX MACHINERY, 
Of all descriptions and of the most improved Pat- 
sag hye and Workmanship. 
ill Geering and Millwright work generally; Hy- 
draulic and other Presses; Press Screws; Callen- 
y and Tools of all kinds ; Iron and Brass 


of all descri 3 
KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 


M 
ders 


(100 North Moor street, N. Y.) 
New-York, February 12th, 1836. 
THE undersigned begs leave to inform the propric- 
tors of Railroads that they are prepared to furnish all 
kinds of Machinery for Railroads, Locomotive Engines 
of any size, Car eels, such as are now in success- 
ful operation on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
none of which have failed—Castings of all kinds, 
Wheels, Axles, and Boxes, furnished at shortest notice 
H. R. DUNHAM & CO. 
4—ytf 





AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
: SPADES, &c. 


300 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 
150° d do do plain ., do 
do do _ caststeel Shovels& Spades 
do Gold-mining Shovels 
do plated Spades 
do socket Shovels and Spades. 
Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 
Bars (steel pointed,) mannfactured from Salisbury re- 
fined iron—for sale by the manufacturing agents, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 

No. 2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 

No. 8 State street, Albany 


N. B —Also furnished to order, Shapes of every de- 
scription, made from Salsbury refined lron. v4—tf 


AN ELEGANT STEAM ENGINE 
AND BOILERS, FOR SALE. 


THE Steam Engine and Boilers, belonging to the 
STEAMBOAT HELEN, and now in the Novelty 
yard, N. Y. Consisting of one Horizontal high pres- 
sure Engine, (but may be made to condense with lit- 
tle additional expense) 36 Mmches diameter, 10 feet 
stroke, with latest improved Piston Valves, and Meta- 
lic packing throughout. 
Also, four Tubular Boilers, constructed on the 
English Locomotive plan, containing. a fire surface 
of over 600 feet in each, or 2500 feet in all—will be 
sold cheap. All communications addressed (post paid) 
tothe subscriber, will meet with due attention. 
HENRY BURDEN. 
Troy Iron Works, Nov. 15, 1836. =i/—tf 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO 
MAKE A FORTUNE. 


THE Subscriber having obtained Letters Patent, from 
the Government of France, granting him the exclu- 
sive privilege of manufacturing Horse Shoes, by his 
newly invented machines, now offers the same for 
sale on terms which canuot failto make an independ- 
ent fortune to any enterprising gentlemen wishing to 
embark in the same. 

The machines are in constant operation at the Troy 
Iron and Nail Factory, and all that is necessary to 
satisfy the most incredulous, that it is the most VALU- 
ABLE PATENT, ever obtained, either in thisor any oth- 
er country, is to witness the operation which is open 
for inspection to all during working hours. All let- 
ters addressed to the subscriber (post paid) will re. 


eeive dueattention. 
Troy Iron Works, HENRY BURDEN. 


N. B. Horse Shoes of all sizes will be kept cons 
stantly for sale by the principal Iron and Hard-ware 
Merchants, in the United States, at a small advance 
above the price of Horse Shoe Jronin Bar. All per- 
sons selling the same, are AUTHORISED TO WARRANT 
EVERY SHOE, wade from the BEST REFINED IRUN, and 
any failing to render THE MOST PERFECT SATISFAC- 
oTIN, both as regards workmanship and quality of 
Iron, will be received back, and the price of the same 
refunded. H. BURDEN. 47—1t 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS. 


WE the subscribers having formed a 
co-partnership under the style and firm of Folger 
& Coleman, for the manufacturing and selling of 
Ropes for inclined planes of railroads, and for other 
usc s, offer tosupply ropes for inclined planes, of any, 
length required without splice, at short notice, the 
manufacturing of cordage, heretofore carried on by 
S. 8. Durfee & Co., will be done by the new firm, the 
same superintendant and machinery are employed b 
the new firm that were employed by S. 8. Durfee 
Co. All orders will be promptly attended to, and 
ropes willbe shipped to.any port in the United: States. 


12th month, 12th, 1836. Hudson, Columbia County 


| State of New-York. 
ROBT. C. FOLGER, 
33—tf. GEORGE COLEMAN, 











nv 

THE undersigned, General Agent of Col. 
SH LOW mbeke ligne ied! mom to 
others to build, on his Patent Plan, would gr eo 
inform Railroad and Bridge Corporations, that he is 
prepared to make contracts to build, and furnish all 
materials for superstructures of the kind,in any part 
of the United States, (Maryland excepted.) 


Bridges on the above plan are to be seen at the ful- 
lowing localities, viz.. On the main road leading frofm 
Baltimowe to Washington, two miles from the former 
place. Acrossthe Metawaukeag river on the Mili- 
tary road,in Maine. On the national road in Illinois, 
at sundry points. -- Onthe Baltimore and Susquehan- 
na Rrailroad at three points. On the. Hudson and 
Patterson Railroad,in two places, Onthe Bostonand 
Worcester Railroad, at several points. On the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad, at sundry points. Across 
the Contoocook river at Henniker, N H. Across the 
Souhegan river, at Milford, N. H. Across the Con- 
necticut river, at Haverhill, N. H. Across the Con- 
toocook river, at Hancock, N. IJ. Across the ‘An. 
droscoggin river, at Turner Centre, Maine. Across 
the Kennebec river, at Waterville, Maine., Across 
the Genesse river, at Squakiehill, Mount Morris, 
New-York. Across the White River, at Hartford 
Vt.. Across the Connecticut: River, at Lebanon, N. 
H. Acrossthe mouth of the Broken Straw Creek, 
Penn. Across the mouth of the Catarangus Creek, 
N. Y. A Railroad Bridge diagonally across the Erie, 
Canal,in the City of Rochester, N. ¥Y.. A Ra broad 
Bridge at Upper Still Water, Orono, Maine. This 
Bridge is 500 feet in he ol one of the spans is ovet 
200 feet. It is probably the FIRMEST: Woovi N 
BRIDGE ever built in America. ay 

Notwithstanding his present engagements to build 
between twenty and thirty Railroad Bridges, and se- 
veral common bridges, several of which are now in 
progress of construction, the subscriber will promptly 
attend to business of the kind to much greater extent 


and on liberal terms. 
MOSES LONG. 
Rochester, Jan. 13th, 1837. 4—y 





HARVEY’S PATENT RAILROAD 
° SPIKES. 


THE Subscribers are manufacturing and are now 
prepared to make contracts for the supply of the 
above article. Samples may be seen and obtained 
at Messrs. BOORMAN, JOHNSON, AYRES & Co, 
No. 119 Greenwich Street, New-York, or at the Ma- 
kers in Poughkeepsie, who refer to the subjoined cer 
tificates in relation to the article. 


HARVEY & KNIGHT. 
PouGukKEEPsiz£, October 25th, 1836. 


The undersigned having attentively examined 
Harvey's ParENT FLANCHED and Grooven SprxKEs 
is of the opinion, that mer are decidedly pre‘erable for 
Railroads to any other Spikes with which he is ac- 
quainted ; and shall unhesitatingly recommend their 
adopticn by the different Railroad Companies whose 


works he has in charge. 
BENJ. WRIGHT, 
Chief Engineer N. Y. & E. R. R. 
New-York, April 4th, 1836. 


Harvey’s Flanched and Grooved Spikes are evi- 
dently superior for Railroads to thusein common use, 
and I shall recommend their adoption on the roads un- 
der my charge if their incréased cost over the Iatter 
is not greater than some twenty per eent. 
JNO. M. FESSENDON, Engineer. 
Boston, April 26th, 1836, No. 1—6t. 





ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SHOP. 

WILLIAM V. MANY manufactures to’ order, 
IRON casTINGs for Gearing Mills and Factories ol 
every description. 

‘ALSO—Steam Engines and Railroad Castings 01 
every description. 

‘he collection of Patterns for Machinery, is not 
equalled inthe United States. 9—fy 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 
E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water-st., 


corner of Maiden Lane, have recently received,an 
assortment of LEVELS, from different manufartu- 
rers, among others from Troughton & Surins, whieh 
they warrant of the first quality. Caconiiee 
Levelling Staves, Prismatic Compasses, Math 

instruments, Books for Engineers, etc., constantiy 00 
One of the above firm is now in England supesir 

ne of the above firm is now in 

tending the manufacture of Theodolites, Transit 
now on hand, will be forwarded him, and executed 

















struments, etc.—and any orders for 
i promptly, 





